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PREFACE. 


This volume was prepared as a Master’s thesis at the University 
of Chicago. It is a study of the traffic problem only. Although 
several related subjects, such as water-power development, land 
reclamation, and flood control, have bid for entrance, it has seemed 
best to “stick to the last.”” Those interested in the freight move- 
ment and rates will find these subjects treated in the latter part of 
the volume. In the appendix will be found a complete comparison 
of boat and rail rates between the more important points on that 
part of the route between St. Louis and New Orleans as published 
in the six tariffs of the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company 
and by the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

For aid in the collection and preparation of the material, 
acknowledgments are due to Professor J. Laurence Laughlin of the 
Department of Political Economy of the University of Chicago. 
For suggestions in the revision of the manuscript the author is 
indebted to Mr. James A. Field, editor of the Journal of Political 
Economy. So much aid has been received from traffic managers of 
large shippers, from officials of boat lines and railways, and from 
others, that it would make too long a list even to enumerate those 
to whom the writer is indebted. 


WitiiAM A. SHELTON 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


July 30, 1912 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the past six years much attention has been given to the 
problem of waterway development in the United States. Proposals - 
for a general improvement of waterways have been agitated, but the 
chief interest has centered around the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. 
Within this period the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Associa- 
tion has held its six annual conventions; two national commissions 
have spent almost the entire period in investigating rail and water 
transportation at home and abroad; and a number of special boards 
of engineers have made reports on various waterway projects. 

Among the many documents put forth by commissions, asso- 
clations, and engineers, none presents an adequate study of the 
traffic conditions on the proposed route. This small volume has 
been prepared as a contribution to the study of the traffic side of 
the problem only. The viewpoint is that of the economist and 

the trafficman. No discussion of the lowering of the lake levels, 
of power development, or of other strictly engineering problems 
is offered. Several boards of engineers, statet and national,? have 
reported plans and estimated costs for obtaining different depths 
of channel on the several sections of the route; and have estimated 
the amount of power that may be developed, and the effect that 
‘the flow of the current from Lake Michigan would have on the lake 
levels. However, a brief statement is here made of some of the 
physical characteristics of the route that bear directly on the 
economic problems at issue. 

It is believed by some that it is practicable to develop traffic in 
ocean and lake vessels on the proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterway; that the channel should be improved to a depth of 
from 20 to 30 feet, in order that ocean and lake vessels may be 


«The Illinois Waterway Report, 1909, Internal Improvement Commission of 
Illinois. 
2H. Doc. 263, soth Cong., rst sess. (Lockport to St. Louis); H. Doc. 50, 61st 
Cong., 1st sess. (St. Louis to the Gulf); H. Doc. 1374, 61st Cong., 3d sess. (Lockport 
to the mouth of the Illinois River). 
I 
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employed; that were this done, the cost of shipping would be so 
reduced that a phenomenal development would occur along the 
route, and that there would be a large saving in freight charges. 
But the effect that an improved waterway would have on railway 
rates is more commonly believed to be the justification for the 
expenditure of funds for the project. It is assumed that railway 
. rates parallel to the route are much higher than boat rates would 
be on an adequate channel, that on an improved waterway com- 
petition among the boat companies would lower the boat rates, and 
that the boat rates would force a reduction in railway rates. 

A knowledge of traffic conditions in the Valley is necessary to 
aid the reader in forming an opinion as to the effect that an improved 
waterway would have on industrial development, on traffic, and 
on rates. In this volume an attempt has been made to show the 
conditions under which the freight moves, and may be expected to 
move. An outline of the route, the water craft now employed on 
it, and the nature of the boat business are presented for the purpose 
of showing the conditions of freight movement. The amount of 
freight carried by rail and by river, the boat rates, the insurance - 
and terminal charges, and the rail rates are tabulated, in order that 
a sane conclusion may be arrived at as to the social wisdom of 
constructing the waterway. ‘ 


PART I 
THE CHANNEL, TERMINALS, AND WATER CRAFT 


CHAPTER I 
THE CHANNEL 


The proposed waterway is made up of five different channels, 
namely: the Chicago River, the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
the Des Plaines River, the Illinois River, and the Mississippi. 
The map shows the proposed route between Chicago and St. 
Louis; the channel of the Mississippi River between St. Louis and 
the Gulf composes the remainder of the route. Beginning at Lake 
Michigan and the mouth of the Chicago River, in the very heart - 
of the city of Chicago, the route follows the Chicago River for 
6.25 miles from Lake Michigan to Robey Street, the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal for 32.35 miles to the junction with the Des 
Plaines River and the Illinois and Michigan Canal at Joliet, 
the Des Plaines River for 15.73 miles to the junction of the 
Kankakee,” the Illinois River for 273 miles to the Mississippi, and 
the Mississippi for 1,332 miles* to the Gulf of Mexico. The total 
distance between Chicago and the Gulf is 1,659.33 miles. 

It is perhaps worth while to study more in detail the several 
sections of the route. 


1. The Chicago River 


The part of the Chicago River that is to be used for the water- 
; way is divided into two sections, the Main River and the South 
Branch. The Main River extends from Lake Michigan for a dis- 
tance of 1.58 miles. It is under the control of the national govern- 


t Bull. No. 20, War Department, 1911, pp. 150-63. 

2H. Doc. 263, 59th Cong.,-1st sess., p. 72. 

3 Channel distance, not mid-bank. 

4H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., pp. 33 and 329. 
o) 
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ment. The depth is 21 feet’ and the width from 220 to 300 feet.’ 
The South Branch connects the Main River with the Sanitary and 
Ship Canal, and is'under the control of the Sanitary District. It 
has a mid-channel depth of from 20 to 26 feet,.a dock-line depth 
of 16 feet, and a width of from roo to 200 feet. 

Many obstacles hinder the development of shipping on the 
Chicago River. The river current, used to carry the sewage, is 
the most serious; while the city traffic across the channel and the 
cost of real estate along the banks needed for increasing the width 
are worthy of mention. Important industrial plants are located 
on sections of the unimproved part of the river from Sixteenth 
Street north, and twenty-seven city and railroad bridges span the 
6.25 miles of the channel between the lake and the Drainage Canal. 
Ten of the bridges have center piers. ‘The first from the lake in 
the Main River has a center pier, and the widest draw is only 73 
feet in width. Other bridges farther up the river (or down the 
river, as the stream flows since it was reversed by the construction 
of the Drainage Canal) have still narrower draws. These, in con- 
junction with the curves of the channel and the velocity of the 
current, prevent the employment of the large lake freighters. 


2. The Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 


The Sanitary and Ship Canal is thought by many persons, even 
in Chicago, to be a completed channel open for deep-draft vessels; 
while in fact only three of the bridges have been equipped with 
operating machinery,° and for 7.8 miles the channel has been 


* Depths are referred to Chicago city datum—the low-water mark of Lake Michigan 
in 1847, 1.7 feet lower than mean lake level. 

? Survey of Northern and Northwestern Lakes, Bull. No. 20, War Department, ro11, 
Ppp. 150-63. 

3 The Sanitary District of Chicago is a semi-municipal organization chartered by 
the state of Illinois. The Sanitary District of Chicago, and the Chicago Drainage Canal, - 
A Review of 20 Years of Engineering Work, by Isham Randolph, 19009, gives historical 
and descriptive matter concerning the district. p 

4 The docks must be rebuilt before the depth can be extended to the dock lines, 
and it is the policy of the Sanitary District to leave to the owners of the docks the 
improvement of their own property. 

5 § 12, pp. 27-30 of this volume. 

6 Bull, No. 20, War Department, 1911, p. 162: 
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dredged to but little more than half the projected width Follow- 
_ing are the dimensions of the canal: From the river at Robey 

Street to Summit, 7.8 miles, the width is 110 feet at bottom and 
198 feet at water line. From Summit to Willow Springs, a distance 
of 5.3 miles, the width is 202 feet at bottom and 200 feet at water 
line. From Willow Springs to the power plant at Joliet, a distance 
of 16.95 miles, the width is 160 feet at bottom and 162 feet at water 
line. The lock at Joliet is 130 feet in length, 22 feet in width, 12 
feet in depth, and has a “‘lift” of 37 feet.2. For the remaining two 
miles, the canal has a minimum width of 160 feet at bottom and 
162 feet at water line, and a depth of 10 feet. 

Between Chicago and Lockport the Sanitary and Ship Canal 
has a uniform depth of 22 feet. Fifteen bridges span the channel. 
Fight of these have center piers, six have only one draw dredged, 
and twelve are not equipped with operating machinery. The 
Sanitary District is not called upon to dredge the unimproved part 
of the channel until the population of the city requires it to be 
done; but it is bound by the act creating the district to equip the 
bridges and operate them. This has not yet been complied with.3 

The Chicago River and the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
are now used as the main sewer of Chicago.. The current flowing 
through these channels is drawn from Lake Michigan and discharged 
into the Des Plaines River at Joliet, Ill., 38 miles from Lake Michi- 
gan. The sewage borne by the current finds its way through the 
Des Plaines and the Illinois rivers into the Mississippi. The volume 
of water flowing in the channel of the river and the canal is regulated 
at Lockport. Under date of December 5, 1901, the Secretary of 
War granted permission to the Sanitary District so to regulate the 
discharge of water from the canal that the maximum flow should 


t [bid., p. 161. This is the earth section and has been dredged on one side only. 
Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, C.E., made a statement before the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate of the United States, February 28, 1910, in which he said that the width 
of the Drainage Canal was “202 feet on bottom in earth.” See p. 22 of said statement. 
It is common opinion that the entire channel is 200 feet in width. 


2Isham Randolph, Consulting Engineer, The Sanitary District of Chicago and the 
_ Chicago Drainage Canal, 1909; Bull. No. 20, War Department, 1911, pp. 161-62. 

3 Report on the Chicago Drainage Canal, p. 2, International Waterways Commission, 
1907; Bull. No. 20, War Department, tort, p. 162. 
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not exceed 4,167 cubic feet per second,’ but the Sanitary District 
is now using about 7,000 second-feet.2, There are two reasons for 
limiting the volume: a large flow (1) would obstruct navigation in 
the Chicago River by increasing the velocity of the current, and 
(2) would lower the lake levels. The International Waterways 
Commission has estimated that the diversion of 20,000 cubic feet 
per second would lower the “‘Lake Michigan-Huron” level about 
13 inches and that of Lake Erie about 11 inches. The cost of 
restoring the previous depth of the harbors and channels of the 
Great Lakes, in the event of such a change in the lake level, is 
estimated at $12,500,000. Serious obstruction to the lake traffic 
would also result while the remedial work was being done. 

The velocity of the current in the Chicago River and the Drain- 
age Canal is estimated at from 1.5 to 3 miles perhour. The narrow 
stretches of the canal force the greater velocity. In some of the 
bridge draws the velocity exceeds three miles an hour, and a 
material increase in the flow would probably result in the destruc- 
tion of the shipping in important lake vessels, unless the width of 
the channel should be increased. 


3. The Stretch from Joliet to St. Louis 


From Joliet to LaSalle via the Des Plaines and Illinois rivers, a 
distance of 74 miles, there is a fall of 136 feet. To overcome the 
declivity it is proposed that this section be made navigable by 
means of locks. In narrow stretches canals are recommended to 
avoid high velocity of flood currents.. This section of the route is 
not now navigable by river, but the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
connects the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal with the navigable 
portion of the Illinois River at LaSalle, and affords a channel 
depth of 4 feet and 8 inches.4 


* Bull. No. 19, War Department, 1910, p. 140. 
*H. Doc. 1374, 61st Cong., 3d sess., 1911, p. 9. 


3 Report upon the Chicago Drainage Canal, International Waterways Commission, 
War Department, Doc. No. 293, 1907, p. 15. 


4The connection at Joliet between the Drainage Canal and the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal was made in July, 1910, and the depth given is that to be maintained 
during 1911.—Bull. No. 20, War Department, 1911, p. 163. 
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The Illinois and Michigan Canal (at present the only navigable 
channel between Joliet and LaSalle) has an average width of 60 
feet at water line and 48 feet at bottom. There are 18 lift locks on 
the channel having a minimum length of r10 feet and a minimum 
width of 17 feet at water line and 14 feet at the bottom of the 
locks. The minimum depth of the locks is 54 feet and the overhead 
clearance is 114 feet. 

The Illinois River has a low-water depth of 6 feet from LaSalle 
to Peoria, and 7 feet from Peoria to Grafton, where it joins the 
Mississippi.? The four locks on this section are 350 feet in length, 
75 feet in width, and 7 feet in depth. The first two locks below 
La Salle (at Henry and at Copperas Creek) are operated by the 
state, and tolls are collected; the other two (at La Grange and at 
Kampsville) are operated by the national government without 
charge. In the 220 miles between La Salle and Grafton the fall is 
only 33 feet. To obtain a channel 14 feet in depth the engineers 
recommend the removal of the locks and the dredging of a channel 
having a bottom width of 200 feet. The cost of the project from 
Lockport to Grafton is estimated at $23,543,582.3 

_ From Grafton, Ill., to Eads Bridge, St. Louis, the distance is 
39 miles. The following excerpts from the report of the Mississippi 
River Commission, 1905, describe some of the characteristics of the 
section. The Commission says: 

About 23 miles below Grafton the Missouri River enters the Keseept 
completely changing the character of the latter stream below the junction and 
disturbing its regimen for many miles above. 

Immediately at the junction the changes of volume and of slope, due to 
the coincidence or non-coincidence of floods or of low water, are so frequent 
and so radical that it may almost be said that the river here has no regimen. 
: . The experience of the last 25 years in the efforts to gain a channel 
depth at low water on the Mississippi, below the Missouri, of 8 or 10 feet, does 
not encourage the belief that a depth of 14 feet can be secured and maintained 
without excessive expenditure of time and money.‘ 

The commission recommends the construction of a dam at Alton 
and a canal extending from there to a point 18 miles below on the 

t From a letter sent to the writer Be the Canal Commissioners of Illinois, May 
&, LOUD. 

Bull. No. 20, War Department, 1911, p. 163. 

3H. Doc. 263, 59th Cong., 1st sess., p. 19. 4 Ibid., pp. 530-33- 
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Mississippi. The canal is to have a bottom width of 160 feet and 
the locks are to be 600 feet in length, 80 feet in width, and 14 feet 
in depth. The cost of the project is estimated at $6,553,880." 
This section, from Grafton to St. Louis, now has a mean low-water 
depth in the river channel of 6 feet and a width of 2,500 to 3,500 
feet. The fall is 24.14 feet. 


4. From St. Louis to the Gulf 


The low-water channel length of the river from St. Louis to the 
mouth of the Ohio is 182 miles; the air-line distance, 125 miles. 
From Cairo to the mouth of the Red River the channel distance is 
790 miles; the air-line distance, 440 miles. From the mouth of the 
Red River to the Gulf the channel distance is 321 miles; the air-line 
distance, 210 miles. 

The width between St. Louis and Cairo varies from 650 feet to 
4,000 feet at zero stage, and from 800 feet to 4,900 feet at four- 
foot stage. The bank-full stage varies from 1,550 feet to 6,800 
feet in width. Below Cairo various widths as small as 1,000 feet 
and as great as 7,500 feet at zero stage have been found. At bank- 
full stages the widths vary from less than 2,000 feet to 10,500 feet. 
The river becomes more uniform in the lower section, and averages 
somewhat less in width. Through a large part of the distance 
from Cairo to the mouth of the river, floods are confined between 
a levee on one side and highlands on the other; and through 
another large part, within levees along and near both sides. This 
restricted flood width averages from 5 to 10 miles, but decreases 
to about two miles in the lower section.” 

The fall at low water from St. Louis to Cairo is 7.39 inches per 
mile, while from Red River to the head of the passes it is less than 
% of an inch per mile. Table I shows the slope and the depths 
from St. Louis to the Gulf. 

As the declivity decreases, the depth increases. The decreased . 
width on an almost level river-bed increases the depth; but if the 


tH. Doc. 263, 59th Cong., rst sess., p. 544. 
2H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., pp. 33-34. 
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slope were steep it would increase the velocity. The engineers have 
made it clear that a decreased width between St. Louis and Cairo 
would increase the velocity and the scouring capacity of the current.? 


TABLE I 


THE SLOPE AND THE DEPTHS OF THE MissISSIPPI RIVER FROM ST. LOUIS TO THE 
GULF OF MEXICO? 














. Distances Fall at Low verage 
ee (Mid-Bank) Wc, Tarte Wen | Lew Wate 

Miles Feet Feet Feet 

Stsuouws to Cairo. J5.- 6... 175 107.86 18 8 

Cairo to Memphis......... 230 89.52 Bh 9 

Memphis to Vicksburg..... 369 141.86 307 9 

Vicksburg to Red River.... 154 36.69 483 9 

Red River to passes....... 291 6.08 84 30 








The Board of Engineers states that the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis to the Gulf is typically a river with an unstable bed, that 
is, one of caving banks and shifting bottom. The report says: 
“No river in the world; under improvement for purposes of navi- 
gation, equals it in the magnitude of its bed disturbances.” It is 
stated that the amount of material carried “‘is over 20 times as 
much as is carried annually by the Danube, Dnieper, Volga, Rhone, 
Nile, or La Plata, and over fifty times as much as by the Loire and 
Durance, although these foreign rivers are considered specially 
difficult of improvement because of their silt and other water- 
borne material.’’ The board states, however, that the experience 
of the government engineers during many past years has shown 
that protection of banks, by mattress below low water and by 
paving above, can be secured anywhere along the Missouri and the 
Mississippi rivers.3 

The Mississippi River ica atine has, for its present project, 
to maintain a channel of 8 feet from St. Louis to Cairo and of 9 feet 

t The greater weight of water on the bottom of a deep channel gives increased 


carrying and scouring capacities. This is the secret of the capacity of the Mississippi 
to carry its load of silt into the Gulf through an all but level channel. 


2H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., rst sess., p. 34; Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
1909, PP. 559-52. 
3 Ibid., pp. 40-48. 
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from Cairo to the mouth of the Red River. This has been accom- 
plished except for very short periods at a few bars." The following 
excerpts from the report of the Special Board of Government En- 
gineers, made in 1909, state the present condition of the channel 
in regard to navigation. ‘The engineers say: 


. . it has been possible for several years, even during low-water seasons, 
to freely send boats of 25 to 30 feet draft from the Gulf 270 miles to New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Bayou Sara, 9 feet draft thence 840 miles to Cairo, 
8 feet draft thence 182 miles to St. Louis, thence 43 feet draft 365 miles up the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers and through the Illinois State Canal to Chicago. 

On the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Cairo the increase in depth and 
width of channel during past years, while under improvement by the Engineer 
Corps, has been quite marked, and today there are only a few days at a time 
for a few times each year when a boat drawing 8 feet cannot freely go up and 
down the river anywhere between St. Louis and Cairo. 

The delays of navigation on this stretch of river... . are trifles in 
comparison to the winter delays of navigation on the Great Lakes, where the 
boat commerce is many times greater and where all reasonable demands of 
commerce are today fully met and satisfied. 

On the Mississippi River below Cairo the river is also in far better condi- 
tion now than ever before, and except for a few days a few times each year 
there has been maintained for several years a least depth of 9 feet, capable of 
carrying all boats that may reach it from the Ohio River after the improvements 
in progress thereon shall have been completed. 

This waterway .... is, as a whole, the equal of anything in Europe, 
where much of the canal and up-river boat traffic is done on 3 feet draft; most 
of it is done on 6 to 8 feet draft, and where as much as 10 feet draft is excep- 
tional.? 


The same board reported that the open-river plan of improve- 
ment between St. Louis and the Gulf was more practical than that 
of any system of canals or combination of open channel and canals. 
This plan includes dredging and bank protection with the addition 
at certain localities of works to contract the channel. The 
cost of securing a 14-foot channel by this method is estimated at 
$128,600,000 for construction and $6,500,000 annually for main- © 
tenance after the completion of the project. If to this be added the 
$30,097,462 for first cost and $310,000 for annual maintenance of 


* Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 1909, pp. 550-52. 
2H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., pp. 329-30. 
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the section from Lockport to St. Louis, the total estimated cost for 
a channel 14 feet in depth from Lockport to the Gulf is $158,697,462 
for construction and $6,810,000 annually for maintenance The 
cost of completing the Sanitary Canal and of widening the Chicago 
River would probably be not less than $100,000,000; and the cost 
for maintenance, including the dredging for the waste from the 
sewage, would probably be not less than three or four millions of 
dollars. The total cost for the construction would be approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion of dollars and for maintenance roughly 
$10,000,000. 


CHAPTER? 
TERMINALS 
5. Terminals and Terminal Equipment? 


Concerning the ports and landings on the route of the proposed 
waterways, it is the purpose (1) to present briefly the present con- 
ditions of the more important landings and ports, and (2) to discuss 
the advisability of improving them. 

In considering the advisability of equipping the ports and land- 
ings, the problem of most importance is that of the relation of cost 
to returns. The combined interest and maintenance charge for 
port equipment may not be large per ton of freight cared for at 
ports that accommodate great volumes of traffic. But the corre- 
sponding charge may be much larger at ports through which pass 
insignificant amounts of freight. There are difficulties, moreover, 
at Mississippi landings not encountered at most important ports 
where excellent facilities for handling freight are found. Attention 
is directed to a few only of the more salient features of the problem. 

The Chicago River has long been the harbor of Chicago. The 
physical conditions of the river, the difficulties of navigation, and 
the advisability of constructing a harbor on the lake front have 
already been discussed. The docks on the Chicago River are 
owned by private parties, and the larger number of them have a 


~01d., Pp» 12-21% 
2 This part of the study is confined toa few conditions at the terminals. Cf. Trans- 
portation by Water in the United States, Part III, 1910, Bureau of Statistics. 
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depth of only 16 feet. Those on the Main River, however, have a 
depth of 21 feet; and a very large part of the freight is now handled 
at these docks. 

Probably all boats that will be able to navigate the channel 
between Chicago and St. Louis can discharge their cargo at the 
present docks, even at those on the South Branch of the river. 
Moreover, the center of the channel on the South Branch of the river 
is now from 20 to 26 feet in depth, and the owners of the docks may 
improve them at no great cost. The authorities of the city are 
also planning to construct a modern wharf on the lake front near 
the mouth of the river. It is to be equipped with machinery for 
handling freight at the smallest cost practicable. In view of these 
conditions and improvements it would seem that river shipping will 
lack nothing in harbor equipment at Chicago. 

Chicago and New Orleans have two important advantages over 
the other towns and cities on the route. (1) There is little oscilla- 
tion in lake and river stages at their wharves, and (2) the cost of 
constructing and maintaining an adequate wharf may be met by 
lake and ocean commerce. In this respect, the contrast between 
these two cities and the other towns and cities on the route is shown 
in the following paragraphs. 

At St. Louis there is an oscillation of 43 feet in the stage of the 
river. This oscillation would make it expensive to construct a 
vertical wharf. A floating wharf constructed by the city and made 
free for all boats would aid the boat business. But how much this 
would increase the boat traffic is problematical. The sloping wharf 
or landing now maintained furnishes not only ample space but more 
than is used. There was a time when boats could scarcely find 
space to land at St. Louis, but it has passed. The limited amount 
of freight now seeking the landing would not justify an elaborate 
expense for a terminal. 

At Cairo there is an oscillation of 50 feet in the river stage. 
Here the same difficulty is met as at St. Louis. It is not practicable 
to construct a vertical wharf. The wharf at this point is controlled 
by a double monopoly, a private company improved the wharf and 
now leases it to floating wharfboat companies. There is complaint 
that the wharfage is excessive, and it seems that the city should 
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control the wharf. There is ample space, however, on the present 
improved wharf for more wharfboats than will ever be needed. 

At Memphis there is no great stretch of public wharf, but not 
one-fifth of the present wharf is used. The Lee Line, the most 
important line on the Mississippi River, has a small warehouse at 
this point. The freight is carried up or down the river bank to or 
from the warehouse, the capacity of which is some two carloads. 
The oscillation in the river stage is about 45 feet. 

At Greenville freight is carried from 100 to 300 yards across the 
levee. The distance depends on the stage of the river. There was 
at one time a coal tipple in operation here. Coal was shipped from 
mines near Greenville via the Southern Railway to the tipple and 
reshipped by boat to the lower river. This has entirely ceased 
now, however. Coal is brought to Greenville from Pittsburgh in 
barges and carried across the levee in wheelbarrows. The gangway 
across the levee from the landing to the coal yard is from 200 to 
400 yards in length. Some ro Negroes are occupied for from 12 to 
14 days in unloading a barge of 500 or 600 tons of coal, and it is 
said that the cost of unloading alone is more than $1.00 a ton. 
The Monongahela Coal & Coke Company of Pittsburgh, one of 
the largest companies in the country, is the distributor of coal on 
the lower river; and if it were practicable to equip the landings, 
the corporation would probably have them equipped for handling 
coal. 

At Vicksburg, of the one mile of wharf the city owns about 
2,500 feet. The oscillation is about 4o feet, and no fixed wharf has 
been attempted. The Commissioner of Corporations calls atten- 
tion to the ‘‘high and steep” land adjacent to the landing used by 
the packet boats. He does not state why the boats are landed on 
the steep bank in preference to the level space farther down the 
river. The explanation is as follows: Even a packet of a draft 
of 4 or 5 feet cannot moor near enough to a bank of gentle slope to 
swing the gangplank ashore. If the boats landed at the gentle 
slope farther down the river the variation in the landing spot, at 
high and at low water, would probably be 300 yards. This is the 
problem of wharf improvement on the lower Mississippi. Vertical 
wharves that would meet all stages of the river would cost dear, 
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and at the same time be of little use at low stages of the river, 
because of the very height of the wharf above the deck of the boat. 
At Vicksburg the difficulty is met, if not solved, by the use of the 
steep part of the landing; while at most of the larger landings, the 
floating wharfboat is used. 

The ocean commerce of New Orleans is now far more important 
than the river shipping; but even the latter is still worthy of con- 
sideration. Inasmuch as the oscillation in the stage of the river 
is only 19 feet, the construction of vertical wharves is not very 
expensive. There is no terminal obstruction to the river business 
at New Orleans. A large part of the wharf is under public control, 
and encouragement is given to river shipping. The freight move- 
ment is discussed elsewhere. 

It is commonly believed that the most necessary aid to commerce 
on the Mississippi is better terminals. European ports teeming 
with river commerce are cited as examples of wharf improvement 
which the cities on the Mississippi should follow. But the oscilla- 
tion in the river stage is from 40 to 50 feet between St. Louis and 
Baton Rouge. How could wharves and warehouses that would 
serve all stages of the river be constructed at a cost not more than 
commensurate with the benefits received? It would certainly be 
uneconomical to equip all of the way landings with adequate 
wharves; and yet the larger part of the present packet shipping is 
either received or discharged at small landings. Moreover, the 
problem is not that of river frontage for boat landings. ‘There is 
more wharf space than would be needed for many times the present 
commerce. At Chicago the private docks on the Chicago River 
are scarcely used at all, and at the smaller landings, of course, there 
will never be any congestion of boats. 
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CHAPTER III | 
WATER CRAFT AND BOAT LINES 


6. Construction and Tonnage of Water Craft 


The history of the construction of water craft on the Mississippi 
River System is closely allied with the history of the river business. 
Table II shows the number and gross tonnage’ of all documented 
steam vessels built on the Mississippi River and its tributaries for 
quinquennial periods from 1811 to 1910. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND Gross TONNAGE OF DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS BUILT ON THE 
MissIssipp1 RIVER AND Its TRIBUTARIES FOR QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, 


























1811-1910* 
Average Average Number| Average Gross 

te Vere | ounce | totnAMS, | of Vaguele per | Tonntse pe 
r81r to 1815 9 1,589 177 1.8 347.8 
1816 to 1820 62 12,620 204 1H 2,523.0 
182r to 1825 69 10,075 146 13.8 20s Om 
1826 to 1830 156 27,225 175 Bi 5,445.0 
1831 to 1835 270 35,720 132 54.0 7,144.0 
1836 to 1840 459 72,284 157 91.8 14,456.8 
1841 to 1845 495 87,552 177 99.0 17,510.4 
1846 to 1850 638 124,534 195 T2720 24,906.8 
1851 to 1855 671 160,157 239 134.2 32,031.4 
1856 to 1860 675 147,405 218 I35.0 20,493.0 
1861 to 1865 706 153,573 218 I41.2 30,714.6 
1866 to 1870 504 142,578 283 100.8 28,515.06 
1871 to 1875 +588 | 128,054 218 117.6 25,010.8 
1876 to 1880 596 124,275 209 IIg.2 24,855 .0 
1881 to 1885 551 907,577 77 Ti0.2 I9,515.4 
1886 to 1890 369 54,083 148 73.8 10,930.6 
1891 to 1895 302 51,864 132 78.4 I0,372.8 
1896 to 1900 480 59,184 123 96.0 1,836.8 
Igor to 1905 728 42,592 - 59 145.6 8,518.4 
I906 to I9gI0 916 29,418 32 183.2 5,983.2 











* Transportation by Water, 1906, p. 165, Special Reports, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce and Labor; Annual Report, Commissioner of Navigation, 19t0, p. 222. 

The table shows that from 1811 to 1865 there was a continuous 
increase in the number of steamers constructed; while from 1866 
to 1890 there was a decrease. From 1891 to 1910 there was again 


«In this chapter the word tonnage is used to designate the registered capacity of 
vessels and should be distinguished from the amount of freight carried, or cargo. 
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an increase in the number, but a decrease in the total tonnage and 
That is, a larger number of small 


in the tonnage per vessel. 


vessels was built. In gross tonnage the maximum was attained in 
the period from 1851 to 1855, the figure had fallen to less than 


one-fifth as much in the period from 1906 to Igro. 


In tonnage per 


vessel the maximum was reached in the period from 1866 to 1870, 
when the average was more than eight times as great as in the 
period from 1906 to 1910. 

Table III gives the number and gross tonnage of the steam 
vessels documented on the ‘‘ Western Rivers,’ classified according 
to tonnage groups for the years 1889, 1906, and 1910. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF STEAM VESSELS ON THE “‘ WESTERN RIVERS” BY 
TONNAGE Groups, 1889, 1906,* AND 1910T 

















Cass 
Total 
YEAR 
o 
gi | 83 
1889. .| I,114| 209,826 
1906. .| 1,451] 152,592 
IQIO. .| 1,677| 140,781 








2 3 


4 





5 to 49 Tons 


50 to go . 
Tons 


100 to 499 
Tons 


500 to 
999 Tons 





No. of 
Vessels 
Gross 
Tonnage 
No. of 
Vessels 








7,933/201 
14,057|300 
16,742|282 


270 
754 
1,064 








Gross 
Tonnage 
No. of 
Vessels 
Gross 
Tonnage 





19,345/493 


22,508)339 
21,120|274 


103,358 
72,289 
58,780 











No. of 
Vessels 
Gross 
Tonnage 


67| 49,026 


57| 33,784 
49| 31,860 





5 


I,000 to 
2,499 Tons 


| No. of 
Vessels 
Gross 
Tonnage 





23| 30,164 
7| 9,954 
7| 9,754 








* Transportation by Water, 1906, p. 166, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
t Annual Report, Commissioner of Navigation, 1910, p. 206. 





The total tonnage shows a decrease of almost one-third while 
the number of vessels increased from 1,114 to 1,677. With the 
exception of one vessel in the sixth class, the increase in number was 
in the first and second. In these classes there was a gain of 815 
vessels. That is, the increase in number was almost entirely in 
vessels of which the capacity was less than so tons. Classes three, © 
four, and five show a decrease in both number of vessels and 
tonnage. The development of the gasoline power boat is partly 
responsible for the increase in the number of the smaller vessels; 


* The term “Western Rivers” includes the Mississippi River and tributaries only. 
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but the falling-off of river traffic made large boats unnecessary and 
uneconomical, and the situation was met by the construction of 
smaller steamers. 

Table IV shows the documented steam vessels on the Illinois 
River and on the lower Mississippi for the years 1889, 1895, 1900, 
and 1910. 

TABLE IV 


DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER AND THE LOWER MiIssIssIprt, 
1889, 1895, I900, AND Ig10* 



























































1889 1895 1900 IgIo 
(© oo & oe ee eH 2 

Z| 8 \Zsiss| O8 | 28 jas| 58 28 28| C8 |28 

Peoria, TN. -.. | lea Oe ae sal ot 458 gz | ail 49-30 | 16) S21) 5x 
St. Louis, Mo...| 115} 42,827/372|109| 38,703/355 |107 30,860/288 | 99] 16,5390|/167 
Cairo, Ill....... Seacrest ..-| 17] 3,954/233 | 20] 2,928)146 | 18] 1,730] 96 
Memphis, Tenn. 7I|12,1T7|171| 69} 9,025]132 | 90} 12,180/135 |193] 10,425) 54 
Vicksburg, Miss. 30| 2,876] 96] 21| 2,819/134 | 26] 3,852/148 | 48] 4,801|100 
Natchez, Miss. . 4| 592/148] 4] 580/145 2 340/175 6| 1,136/189 
New Orleans, La.| 126] 19,246/153|127| 17,298|130 |113|16,423/145 |203) 14,343] 71 
Matalin... 2 346| 77,658|188/356| 78,837|169. 21360] 67,023|153- 7/583] 40,795] 104 
































* Transportation by Water, 1906, p. 169, Department of Commerce and Labor; Report of Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, 1910, pp. 183-84. 


For the twenty-two years from 1889 to 1910 the number of 
vessels increased from 346 to 583, while the tonnage decreased from 
77,658 to 49,795, and the average tonnage per vessel decreased from 
188 to 104. Again there appears a decrease in total tonnage and 
in average tonnage per vessel, but an increase in number of vessels. 
It is sometimes said that the lack of a channel of sufficient depth 
has been a cause of the decrease in the size of vessels. But the 
engineers have pointed out that the depth has been increased 
throughout the entire navigable part of the route." 

Table V shows the number and tonnage of steam vessels and 
barges documented on the proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway 
at the offices of the several customs districts for the year 1910. 

There were only 8 barges documented on the route, 4 at St. 
‘Louis, 2 at Cairo, and 2 at Vicksburg. Barges documented on the 


t See above, p. 10. 
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Ohio, however, ply between Cairo and New Orleans, and Cairo and 


St. Louis. 
TABLE V 


NuMBER AND TONNAGE OF STEAM VESSELS AND BARGES DOCUMENTED ON THE 
Ixtrnors RIvER AND ON THE LOWER MIssISSIPPI, 1910* 


























: StramM VESSELS BARGES TOTAL 
Customs Districts aie 
Number Tons Number Tons Number Tons 

iPeorias Wile caes sa. 16 821 i i te 16 821 
St. Louis, Mo...... 99 16,539 4 1,447 103 17,986 
Gatroy DUA ene cse:- 18 1,730 2 1,147 20 2,877 
Memphis, Tenn... . 193 10,425 ae ue 193 10,425 
Vicksburg, Miss... . 48 4,801 2 76 50° 4,877 
Natchez, Miss..... 6 1,136 fe ae 6 1,136 
New Orleans, La... 203 14,343 as eds 203 14,343 

PT otal Serer 583 | 40,795 8 2,670 501 52,465 











* Report of Commissioner of Navigation, 1910, p. 203. 


Table VI shows the number, the tonnage, and the class of vessels 
more or less regularly plying on the lower Mississippi River, includ- 
ing vessels documented on the Ohio, for 1906. One striking feature 
of this table is the large number of barges and tows plying on the 
lower Mississippi, since there are so few barges documented on that 
section of the river. It is also worthy of notice that the registered 
tonnage of the vessels plying on the lower Mississippi is only 3 per 
cent of that of the entire Mississippi system. 


TABLE VI 


THE NUMBER, THE TONNAGE, AND THE CLASS OF VESSELS PLYING ON THE LOWER 
MISsSISSIPPI, 1906* 























Proportion OF ENTIRE 
MissIssrpPl SYSTEM 
CLASSES NUMBER TONNAGE 
Number Tonnage 
Percentage Percentage 
Commercial vessels— 
Tugs and towboats...... 131 10,004 21 16 
Packet boats aan eee son go 17,474 23 32 
Barges and tows........ 354 04,213 24 2 
Henry boats ase) s eee 52 14,490 33 65 
Machtsi.: eek ee Neen Bi 858 7, 26 
A Wothersarss fern eee 8 437 21 20 
Grand totale ere 672 137,482 7 3 

















* Transportation by Water, 1906, p. 173, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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7. Barges and Other Unrigged Craft 


From 1880 to 1900 there was a remarkable extension in the use 

of barges as bulk carriers for distance traffic, mainly in coal, on the 
Ohio and the lower Mississippi rivers. In 1906 the unrigged 
vessels* (unequipped with power) formed 95 per cent of the total 
vessel tonnage on the rivers of the Mississippi system. The tonnage 
of this class of vessels had increased 34 per cent from 1889 to 1906. 
During the last few years, however, there appears to be a decrease 
in the barge tonnage in sympathy with the decline of river business 
in general, and with the decrease in the shipment of coal and lumber 
in particular. The amount of coal carried has fallen off notably 
since 1901, as shown elsewhere. 
_. The Ohio barges are noted as carriers of bulk cargo. The coal 
fleets that carry Pittsburgh coal to points on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers are the most picturesque of all inland water craft in 
the United States. The barge fleets of the lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers are frequently more than 300 feet in width and 1,100 
feet in length. They are made up of powerful towboats and as 
many as fifty or sixty “‘coal boats’? and fuel boats. The dimen- 
sions of these fleets would prevent their being employed in canals 
and locks of ordinary dimensions. 


What are known as “coal boats” are usually about 175 feet in length, 
26 feet in width, and tro feet in depth, and carry about 1,000 tons of coal. 
They are cheaply built, of light hemlock, cost about $850 each, and are 
employed chiefly in the “long river” trade from the shipping points on the 
Monongahela, Ohio, and Kanawha rivers, to New Orleans and other points 
on the Mississippi. Many of them are sold in the South for firewood, “shacks,” 
etc., after one or two trips, as the cost of returning and repairing them is about 
as much as the cost of new boats.’ 

Coal barges, so called, average 135 feet in length, 26 feet in width, and 
84 feet in depth, and carry about 550 short tons of coal. They are substan- 
tially built and last about fifteen years. They are used chiefly in the “short 
river” trade to Cincinnati, Louisville, Cairo, and St. Louis. 

Freight barges are of various sizes. The most substantial are the so-called 
“model barges,” built on the model of a steamboat hull decked over, but 


t Unrigged vessels include a great variety of types, such as barges, canal boats, 
flatboats, lighters, scones, dredges, derricks, and floating elevators. 


2H. Doc. No. 492, 60th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 18-109. 
3 The practice is not so common as formerly. 
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without machinery. A typical barge, 225 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 10 feet 
deep, will cost about $10,000, but such barges are built costing from $6,000 
to $20,000. They are used mainly to carry steel rails, wire, and other freight 
downstream, and bring back molasses, sugar, and lumber.* 

The number of barges in a tow varies with the stretch of the river and the 
size of the towing steamer. In the upper Ohio, starting from Pittsburgh 
Harbor, a steamer will take a mixed fleet of 25 barges, boats, and flats, con- 
taining from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of coal. Such fleets go as far as Louisville 
where larger tows are made up for the lower Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, 
running as high as 35,000 to 56,000 tons. The steamboat is attached to the 
rear of the fleet of barges, but the barges are never floated down the rivers as 
they were in the old days. The power must be kept up to keep the tow in the 
channel, and is shut off only occasionally in maneuvering the fleet. 

The use of steel barges in the Ohio River coal trade is as yet only experi- 
mental. There can be no question as to the desirability of this type of craft, 
but the initial cost and maintenance in the way of cleaning and painting are 
serious obstacles, as well as the interest charges, in view of the limited number 
of trips that can be made under present river conditions. Less than two trips 
can be made to New Orleans in a year.? 


The barge fleets that ply on the open Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers cannot use ordinary canals such as have been projected in 
connection with the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway between Chicago 
and St. Louis. Hence the economy that is obtained on the Ohio 
and lower Mississippi rivers by barge fleets could not be expected 
on the section of the route between Chicago and St. Louis. Even 
the wide locks and canals now being constructed on the Ohio will 
not provide sufficient space for the coal fleets that use the open 
river. 


8. Classes of Vessels and Tendencies 


Table VII shows the class, the number, and the gross tonnage ~ 
of metal vessels documented on the Illinois and the lower Mississippi 
rivers for 1910. Only one metal barge was documented, and of 
the 55 steam metal vessels, 25 were documented at New Orleans. 
and 10 at Memphis. 

The ‘flat-bottom stern-wheeler” still holds its pre-eminence as 
the prevailing and most useful type of steamboat on the Mississippi. 

* It is rare that they are loaded on the return trip. This is the style of barge 
which was used to carry grain from St. Louis to New Orleans prior to 1904. 


* Transportation by Water in the United States, Part I, pp. 148-49, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, 1900. 
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Side-wheelers, where used, are employed mainly for packet service, 
and especially ferry service; and the center-wheelers almost 
exclusively for ferry service. Although the screw-propelled vessels 
constitute 24.8 per cent of the power craft on the river, they repre- 
sent but 6 per cent of the tonnage. The larger portion of this 
tonnage is made up of gasoline towboats and yachts. The Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries had, in 1906, almost as many wooden 
boats as the rest of the United States; but there is a tendency at 
the present time, by reason of their shorter life, the higher rate of 
insurance, and greater cost for repairs, toward the substitution of 
steel and iron boats." 


TABLE VII 


Crass, NUMBER, AND Gross TONNAGE OF METAL VESSELS DOCUMENTED ON THE 
LowER MISSISSIPPI, 1910* 




















: STEAM VESSELS ~ BARGES ToraL 

Customs Districts a clea Ge : 
Number Tonnage Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
Reoniasly yc asc =. « = Ail alte acta eval ol Rares BTA. Pi hase eke 
Sirplboulss Mow... =.5. II 2,077 I 1,162 12 4,139 
Csiro. Me Me ss 2 80 oe Te capers 2 80 
Memphis, Tenn.... IO 1,829 Se a | me Hee Io 1,820 
Vicksburg, Miss... . 3 2,280 its Beene 3 2,280 
Natchez, Miss..... 3 422 ts as en ioe 3 422 
New Orleans, La... 25 5,832 epi Uae er 25 5932 
MtGtaliqees «hess fs 54 13,420 I 1,162 55 14,582 











* Report of Commissioner of Navigation, 1910, p. Iol. 


_ Concerning the gasoline boat, Mr. Story B. Ladd of the Census 
Bureau says: 


The use of small gasoline boats has developed greatly within the last few 
years, and they are employed in all kinds of work . . . . in freight and pas- 
senger and ferry service and in towing. The number and tonnage of these 
small excluded [from the Census] vessels and the transportation service per- 
formed by them must amount, in the aggregate, to large figures, and if included 
in these statistics, would add materially to the totals. For example one party 
does a large amount of business with a fleet of 5 gasoline towboats, each under 
s tons, and hence not included in the canvass. If a bargeload is too heavy 


t The Lee Line has recently built, and now has in operation, three packets with 
steel hulls, the ““Rees Lee,” the “Ferd Herold,” and the ‘“Bob Lee, Jr.” It is the 
purpose of the management of the Lee Line to construct new vessels of steel. 


. 
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for one boat, two or more are used as the case requires. A large amount of the 
river business is being captured by the small gasoline boats, since they do not 
require license or inspection, and since the economical advantages favor them; 
while the regulations governing steam craft . . . . operate against the use of 
small steam craft. 


When the writer was on the river in 1910 and in 1911, he noted 
the launching of new gasoline boats at St. Louis and other points. 
At Vicksburg there is considerable traffic in lumber and other com- 
modities by gasoline towboats of the stern-wheel type. These 
gasoline tugs tow “‘flatboats”’ on which the freight is loaded, and 
by this means can land at very shallow wharves and carry freight 
very cheaply. As the steamers that at one time plied between 
St. Louis and other up-river points and New Orleans were sup- 
planted by the local packet, so the larger packets now plying 
between such points as St. Louis and Memphis, and Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, are in danger of being crushed between the gasoline 
boat on the one hand and the railways and barges on the other. | 
What the changes in equipment will be in the next decade or two 
may be hazardous to predict. But it appears that barge lines can 
move bulk freight over long distances more cheaply than any kind 
of packet steamer, that gasoline boats can handle freight for short 
hauls in small bulk more cheaply than packet steamers, and that 
railways can handle most carload freight between competitive 
points more cheaply than the packet steamers. If these are the 
conditions it would seem that an increase in the packet steamer 
equipment could hardly take place. 


9. Draft of Vessels on the Lower Mississippi 


No record is kept of the draft of documented vessels on the 
inland waters of the United States. The writer has been unable - 
to find anything written on the draft of the vessels of the lower 
Mississippi, except an occasional reference to the draft of certain 
vessels or classes of vessels. However, by going aboard the packet 
boats at lower Mississippi points it was learned that the maximum 
draft of this class of boat is from 22 inches to 8 feet. The latter 
extreme depth is drawn only by vessels plying between New 
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Orleans and Vicksburg. The draft of the 10 steamboats of the 
Lee Line varies from 22 inches to 43 feet. 

In the latter part of April; 1910, the writer inquired of the 
officials on board a number of vessels at St. Louis concerning the 
loaded draft of vessels then leaving the city. Not one of them 
drew more than five feet of water. It was learned that it was rare 
that freight enough could be obtained to load to a draft of even 
five feet. Two officials of different companies on the lower Mis- 
sissippi stated that they were never forced to load light on account 
of low water, that they did not remember the time when they had 
been forced to leave a pound of freight on the wharf at St. Louis. 
They said: ‘‘We do not need more water, what we want is more 
business.”’ Another traffic official of a boat company at Greenville 
repeated this same thought. One manager said, in an exasperated 
mood, that there never would be any increase in river traffic unless 
the present rail rates between river points should be raised, that an 
increased depth would have no effect on the amount of freight that 
would be offered. Other officials of boat companies on both the 
lower and the upper river made the same statements in substance. 
One traffic manager gave the writer a letter setting forth this view, 
and stated that there was no hope for the boat business until the 
long-and-short-haul clause was made to apply to river points as 
well as non-river points. There seems to be a general consensus 
of opinion among boatmen that what they need is more business 
instead of more water. These opinions indicate that the draft of 
vessels is not limited by the depth of the channel. 

One factor in determining the draft of vessels on the Mississippi 
is the slope of the numerous landings. ‘The small landings have 
not sufficient slope to allow vessels of deep draft to reach land with 
the gangplank. Again the small amount of freight handled at each 
mooring makes it more economical to operate a small boat than a 
large one. There is no necessity therefore for a vessel of deep 
draft; while there is an advantage in operating a vessel of shallow 
draft. 

The barges and towboats are usually constructed for deeper 


1 This information was obtained from G. P. Lee, vice-president of the Lee Line, 
while aboard one of the boats in April, 1911. 
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draft than the packets. The Barrett Line of Cairo owns towboats 
and barges of the following drafts:* 











NUMBER OF VESSELS 





Draft, IN FEET 





Towboats Barges 
[Bove oid wie e  w oie) wlisiimiietis Jallalle (Fue Yue a 4 
CPR IA ares re rebictacs choral ° iS 
GR ns hoses Ses A eee 2 Io 
Ye eee SORENSON OFS RG Th Oe A I ° 
Bes aire aciauaiie coeereuemers ene oMM nH eens gas ° 4 








The common draft on the lower Mississippi for barges and towboats 
is from 4 to 75 feet. Very few of these vessels draw as much as 8 feet 
of-water. Barge fleets make but few landings, and do not moor to 
receive or discharge small amounts of freight. That is, the factors 
that make for extremely shallow boats, in the case of the packet, do 
not limit the depth of barges and towboats to so great an extent. 


to. Boat Lines 


The number of boat lines on the lower Mississippi River has 
greatly decreased during the last few decades. Until a few years 
ago there were boat lines maintaining regular schedules between 
St. Louis and the Ohio River points and New Orleans. There were 
also many lines operating for short distances. The through routes 
had been abandoned, except the barge lines between Ohio River 
points and New Orleans, until the Mississippi Valley Transporta- 
tion Company opened a new line between St. Louis and New 
Orleans in 1911. The local lines, too, have decreased in number. 

The most important packet line on the lower Mississippi is the 
Lee Line, which operates between St. Louis and Memphis, between 
Ohio River points and Memphis, and between Memphis and 
Vicksburg. A number of short lines operate on the lower Missis- 
sippi, but there is no through line between Memphis and New. 
Orleans, except that of the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. The Eagle Packet Company operates between St. Louis 
and Peoria, and the La Salle & Peoria Packet Company, between 


* Figures communicated by the Barrett Line. 
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Peoria and La Salle, Ill.; but there is no line operating between 
La Salle and Chicago. 

The barge lines carry the bulk freight on both the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers. The most important are the coal-carriers 
between the Ohio River and the lower Mississippi River points, 
including St. Louis. Certain barge lines, however, carry miscel- 
laneous bulk freight, such as lumber, ties (wooden), manufactured 
iron, etc. Three lines carry oil in bulk below Baton Rouge. 

It is frequently averred that the reason for the falling-off in 
boat lines is that there has not been sufficient enterprise in the boat 
business. However, the keenest officials of the boat lines which 
have abandoned the river state that capital cannot be obtained for 
a business which will not pay dividends.t It is their opinion that 
there will never be a very large river business again, and they state 
that personally they would not invest in projected boat companies. 


-CHAPTER IV 
INTERCHANGEABILITY OF RIVER, LAKE, AND OCEAN VESSELS 


11. Contrast of Opinions 


It is assumed by many that the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Water- 
way, with a channel depth of 14 feet, as proposed, would be navi- 
gable for ocean and lake vessels, and that transhipment would not 
be necessary at either New Orleans or Chicago. Others think that 
if a channel of a depth from 20 to 30 feet were constructed, ocean 
vessels would certainly come to Chicago. Even prominent men of 
experience in engineering and in transportation have expressed the 
opinion that ocean vessels may be brought to Chicago, and that 
this should be done. Such views are heard from the rostrum, 
through the press, and before Congressional committees. 

t A letter from the most important hardware company at Natchez, Miss., con- 
tains the following statement: 

“Thirty or forty years ago Natchez was a river port of first importance, but 
this business has gradually dwindled until the present time. There are still two or 
three boats in the local trade, but even these report unsatisfactory business. With 
the Illinois Central R.R. flanking the river on one side, and the Missouri Pacific 


R.R. on the other, the river business, according to investors, has become unprofitable, 
and for that reason has been, to a large extent, abandoned.” 
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Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, a civil engineer of note, spoke as follows 
before a Committee of the Senate of the United States: 


You cannot hope to develop this great interior of the Continent (the 
greater Mississippi Valley), 10 units as great as France or Germany, without 
giving them a waterway system. You cannot take them to the sea, but you 
can bring the sea to their doors, give each unit area a virtual sea front, from 
which can be expanded arms and laterals and the details of a complete and 
related waterway system." 


Even Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, a distinguished civil engineer 
and railroad president, not long since gave public utterance to the 
same opinion. In speaking of the benefits to be derived on the 
completion of the Panama Canal and the Deep Waterway, he said: 
“Ships will be able to load in Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, or 
intermediate points and deliver the cargo along both coasts of 
Central and South America without breaking bulk.’ 

With the views expressed above it seems well to compare those 
of the Commissioner of Corporations of the United States, Mr. 
Herbert Knox Smith. He says: 


Large ocean-going vessels are not suited for the restricted channels of 
rivers and canals. Even on the Hudson River practically no ocean steamers 
are seen at any distance above New York, although there is 25 feet of water 
as far as Hudson, roo miles from the mouth of the river. On the Mississippi 
River even light-draft ocean screw steamers cannot be used to advantage at 
any considerable distance above New Orleans. Sailing vessels cannot use the 
narrow, winding channels of rivers. At the same time vessels used on rivers 
and canals are not strong enough’ nor usually built with sufficient free-board 
to equip them to be used on open-water routes, such as the lakes or the ocean. 
The flat-bottom stern-wheel Mississippi steamer is entirely unsuited to con- 
ditions on the sea or on the Great Lakes; and the comparatively small barges 
used on rivers are distinctly different in type from the large schooner barges 
used in the deep-sea coast traffic, and neither of these types is well adapted to 
the routes of the other. Even Great Lakes vessels are not in model or struc- 
tural strength adapted to ocean conditions, and some experts hold that were 
there a channel deep enough for them to reach tide-water it would still be 
usually necessary to transship from lake to ocean vessels. ... . 


tStatements of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley before the Committee on Commercé of 
the Senate of the United States, February, 1010, p. 38. 


2 Address of Mr. Shonts before the Deep Waterway Association, October 9, 1908, 
p. 2, Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Association. 


3 Mr. Smith is now completing a series of four volumes on Transportation by Water 
in the United States. 
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It cannot be expected that any reasonable expenditure on our inland water- 
ways will wholly remove these difficulties. The expense of securing channels 
of sufficient depth on rivers and canals for ocean or the larger Great Lakes 
steamers would, except in a few cases, be prohibitive, if at all possible; while 
if a sufficient depth were secured other conditions would prevent their use by 
ocean-going vessels to any appreciable extent. .... 

Water-borne traffic will continue to be carried, for the most part, in vessels 
adapted to particular classes of waterways and the special traffic of such water- 
ways. Through traffic moving from one kind of waterway to another will 
require transshipment. Even on long inland hauls transshipment will often 
be necessary.? 


From these excerpts it is evident that Mr. Smith believes it 


impracticable to use ocean or lake vessels on rivers, or to employ 
river craft on either the ocean or the Great Lakes. 


12. Lake Vessels 


Inasmuch as many think, however, that the lake vessels would 
be employed on the proposed waterway, it is necessary to set forth 
some of the facts concerning the vessels and the methods employed 
in handling them in river channels. 

The Special Board of 1909 considered the possibility of lake 
vessels using the proposed 14-foot channel. The report of that 
board states that of the freight tonnage which passed through the 
canals at the Sault Ste. Marie in 1907, 1.3 per cent was borne in 
vessels of a registered draft of 14 feet or less, 18 per cent, of a draft 
of from 14 to 19 feet, 24 per cent, of a draft of from 19 to 21 feet, 
and 56.7 per cent, of a draft of more than 21 feet.2 That is, 56.7 
per cent of the tonnage of the canals at the Sault Ste. Marie could 
not have entered the Chicago River with its 21 feet of depth, pro- 
vided the vessels had been loaded to their full capacity; and only 
1.3 per cent could have been borne in a 14-foot channel. 

It is also stated in the above report that the lake freighters 
built since 1902 “could barely carry the necessary fuel supply 
required” for a trip from Chicago to New Orleans on a 14- -foot 
channel; that a lake freighter is poorly constructed for navigating 
a tortuous river and a swift current; that the rudder power is 

t Transportation by Water, Part I, pp. 151-52, Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

2H. Doc.,50, 61st Cong., Ist sess., p. 23. 
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insufficient to control such great length; and that the lake vessels 
are less economical than barge tows as a means of transporting 
freight on rivers and canals.* 

Col. C. McD. Townsend, who is in charge of the improvement 
of the harbors of the Great Lakes, in discussing the Chicago Harbor 
problem before the Western Society of Engineers, in 1910, said: 


When the majority of the wharves and ships were constructed on the 
Chicago River, there were few if any vessels on the Great Lakes over 200 feet 
in length, and 12 feet draft; but the construction of the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie and the deepening of the channels connecting the Great Lakes have 
created a revolution in vessel construction. In 1890 a vessel was built 310 
feet in length, by 1895 the length had increased to 380 feet, by 1900 to 474 feet, 
by 1905 to 569 feet, by 1906 to over 600 feet; . . . . and at the present time 
there are built and contracted for 19 vessels 600 feet in length, capable of 
carrying a cargo of 12,000 tons each. 

In 1895 the freight passing the “‘Soo’’ was all in vessels less than 400 feet 
in length; in 1903, 40 per cent of the freight was carried in vessels exceeding 
that length, and in 1908, 74 per cent, . . . . 45 per cent being in vessels over 
500 feet long. This has resulted not only from the building of large vessels, but 
also from the withdrawal of the smaller from trade. ... . In 1895 the average 
ore cargo was 1,800 tons, in 1908 over 8,000 tons, 

A vessel 200 feet long had comparatively little difficulty in navigating the 
Chicago River, even in a moderate current; but when three-fourths of the 
commerce of the lakes is in vessels exceeding 400 feet in length, it is another . 
story. With a discharge of 10,000 cubic feet in the Chicago River, it will be a 
physical impossibility for a modern lake freighter to proceed from the mouth 
of the river to the Chicago Drainage Canal, or to enter any of the numerous 
slips in its vicinity. In my opinion, the widening and deepening of the Chicago 
River to more than 16 feet above the Forks (1.58 miles from the lake) for 
purposes of navigation is a waste of public funds. If Chicago River is ever to 
regain its commercial importance, it will have to be by a system of wharves 
near the river mouth..... 

If we assume that a ship canal through Chicago would develop the freight 
that existed at the Soo in 1895 . . . . there would be required to carry that 
freight 16,793 vessels during a season of navigation, or one vessel would pass 
through Chicago, on an average, every 20 minutes. What would happen to 
the enormous land traffic across its 26 bridges under such conditions ?? 


Col. Townsend does not mention the draft of the lake vessel, 
but the vessel more than 4oo feet over all commonly draws from 

*H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., p. 24. 

? Journal of Western Society of Engineers, XV (April, 1910), 160-62. 
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18 to 22 feet, and hence could not navigate a 14-foot channel. He 
calls attention to the difficulty of handling a vessel even in the 
present current in the Chicago River, and mentions 200 feet as the 
length that can be easily handled. It was learned from the harbor 
master that on account of the curves and the current 400 feet 
would be the extreme length that could pass the first bridge; while 
the bulk of the traffic entering the Calumet Port, in South Chicago, 
is now borne by vessels from 500 to 600 feet in length. The vessels 
now entering the Chicago River are rarely more than 350 feet in 
length over all. They do not come in on their own power, but are 
towed in and out at a speed of from one to two miles an hour. 
This is true of the larger vessels even in the Main River where the 
channel is from 200 to 300 feet in width except at the bridges. 
The not infrequent accidents caused by vessels crashing into bridge 
piers, as well as the high cost of towage and the expense due to 
delay, have caused the lake fleets to use the wharves near the 
mouth of the river. 

This difficulty is encountered while there is a flow non: the 
river channel of only 7,000 cubic feet per second. What the diffi- 
culties will be when the flow is increased to 10,000, 14,000, or 
20,000 cubic feet per second to meet the demands of the increase 
in the amount of sewage, and when lake vessels from 600 to 800 
feet in length are used, is not easy to predict. Though the Calumet 
River is much straighter than the Chicago River and the velocity 
of the current is not so great, most vessels are towed in, and almost 
all are towed out, at a speed of less than two miles an hour. The 
time it would require, and the expense it would involve, to tow 
these vessels through a channel of 36 miles, the distance from 
Chicago to Lockport would prohibit their use. 

These difficulties are met even where there is sufficient depth 
and where the velocity of the current is only from one to two miles 
an hour (in the Calumet River). Where only 14 feet should obtain 
as proposed for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway, and where 
the velocity of the current should be from two to four times as 
great as itis in the Chicago and Calumet rivers, it would seem hardly 
possible to use any of the important lake or ocean vessels. But 
even if lake vessels could be handled slowly through a river channel, 
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the loss of time in addition to towage charges and river insurance 
on both cargo and hull would make it unprofitable to employ lake 
vessels extensively on either canals or rivers." 

To summarize: (1) the engineers found that the important 
traffic of the Chicago Harbor could not be carried through a 14-foot 
channel; (2) the size of the lake vessels has so increased since 1901 
that the large freighters cannot now enter the Chicago River even 
when steered by a tow; (3) no vessel of importance can pass through 
the South Branch of the Chicago River without a tow; (4) when 
the velocity of the current shall be increased, the difficulties of 
navigation will be heightened; and (5) were it possible to tow the 
large lake freighters through a channel as long as that of the Chicago 
River and Drainage Canal, the expense of towage, of hull and 
cargo insurance, would make it unprofitable. 


13. River Craft on the Lakes 


It is sometimes assumed that if lake vessels could not navigate 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway, the river vessels at least could 
ply on the lakes. The river vessels might pass through the canals 
and the lakes to Buffalo, it is thought, saving transhipment. 

Concerning barge traffic the following dimensions may be com- 
pared with those of the Drainage Canal and the Chicago River. 
The barge fleets that plied between St. Louis and New Orleans 
from the eighties to 1903 were commonly towed with two and three 
barges abreast, the tow having a width of 108 feet and a length of 
goo feet. The model barges were 36 feet in beam. ‘There is width 
for only one of these in the Chicago River and Drainage Canal. 
The ‘“‘Steamer Sprague”’ and her tow of coal boats on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers sometimes has a width of 312 feet and a length 
of 1,132 feet.2, These dimensions show the limitations of the use of 
barge lines in canals and narrow rivers. The large cargo of a river 
fleet of barges cannot be borne through such a channel as the 
Chicago River. : “4 

«The charge for towing a vessel of 200 feet or over from the Lake to the mouth 


of the Sanitary Canal (six miles) and return is $150.00. River insurance will be 
considered in section 23 of this volume. 


2H. Doc. 492, 60th.Cong., 1st sess., pp. 18-19. 
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Concerning the use of river craft on-the lakes, it is to be remem- 
bered that a rough sea is not only obstructive to such navigation ; 
it is prohibitive. The successive waves of even a light gale would 
_ sink a river steamer. 


14. Ocean and Gulf Vessels 


Having noted some of the difficulties that lake vessels would 
meet in attempting to navigate the Chicago River and the Drain- 
age Canal, and having seen the limitations of river craft on open 
waters, it is necessary to study finally the possibilities of using 
ocean and Gulf vessels on the proposed water route. 

The draft of the ocean and Gulf vessels may be indicated by the 
following record. For the month of March, 1910, the arrivals and 
departures of the port of New Orleans numbered 207. The least 
actual draft was 11 feet, the greatest 28 feet. The number of 
vessels that drew 11 feet and less than 14 was 72; the number that 
drew 14 feet and less than 20, was 70; the number that drew 20 
feet and less than 24 feet, was 52; the number that drew from 25 
to 28 feet was 13." Many of these vessels of lighter draft are 
unimportant craft that ply only to near-by Gulf ports. Even of 
tramp steamers on the Atlantic few draw less than 19 feet, and of 
course the larger tramps and the regular liners draw from 25 to 35 
feet. Some of the world’s largest steamers draw more than 35 feet. 

Many of the vessels that enter the port of New Orleans could 
navigate the present channel of the Mississippi River for at least 
300 miles. There is now and has been since 1gor a channel 30 
feet in depth from the head of the passes to Red River Landing, a 
distance of 320 miles. Also during from five to eight months in the 
year there is a channel 14 feet in depth from the mouth of the Red 
River to Cairo.? In other words, there is a channel for 245 miles 
above New Orleans deep enough and wide enough to accommodate 
all of the ocean vessels that cleared at that port during March, 1g1o. 
And yet none of these vessels go up the river. There is also depth 


t From a list prepared and sent to the writer by Mr. Tiley S. McChesney, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, Board of Commissioners, port of New Orleans. 


2H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., p. 336. 


. 
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enough to allow 72 of the 207 ocean vessels to visit Memphis or 
Cairo for five months in the year. 

Why ocean vessels do not navigate the part of the Mississippi 
that has sufficient depth is not difficult to understand. The busi- 
ness man would sum it up by saying, ‘“‘It will not pay.” Only a 
few of the more obvious difficulties need be set forth. 

The Special Board of 1909, in its report, makes the following 
statement: 


Large, deep-draft, heavily loaded boats are unwieldy, especially when 
trying to back against the current; and when coming downstream such boats 
cannot be handled safely except in wide, deep channels, such as are far greater 
than can ever be expected in the Mississippi River above the mouth of Red 
River. While an ocean steamer might safely go slowly up the Mississippi 
against the current with a draft somewhat less than the channel depth over 
its bars, it is very doubtful whether it could ever get down the river with safety 
except during high freshets when all bars were deeply submerged. 


It is more economical for large ships to unload their entire cargo 
at one port than at several. The daily expense of one of these 
vessels is so great that they must avoid delays in loading and 
unloading whenever possible. Moreover port facilities on the 
Mississippi for ocean vessels could be constructed only at pro- 
hibitive costs.? 

The imports at New Orleans are sent to a wide area ranging 
from points in Florida and Georgia to points in the northwestern 
and western parts of the United States. If this freight were carried 
by ocean vessels to St. Louis or Chicago, much of it would be 
reshipped, and the saving in freight charges would not be sufficient 
to compensate ocean vessels for the inland trip. Similar conditions 
exist concerning exports. The difference in the cost of collecting 
freight at St. Louis, for example, and the cost of collecting it at 
New Orleans would not be sufficient to pay river Rees from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. 

If there were no other reason why ocean vessels would not use . 
the improved Mississippi, the very cost of navigation on a long 
treacherous channel by a seaworthy vessel would be prohibitive in 


*H. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., rst sess., p. 336. 
2 See above, chap. II. 
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competition with American railway rates, or with barge rates. The 
average cost of constructing an ocean vessel is $71 for each ton of 
freight carried. For lake vessels the cost is only $41. 50, and fora 
Mississippi River steamboat and ro barges carrying 10,000 tons of 
freight the cost is only $12 per ton of freight carried.t 

Moreover, the lower speed of ocean vessels on inland channels 
increases the cost. If an ocean vessel could make six miles an hour 
on a trip from New Orleans to St. Louis, against the current, four 
miles an hour through the three canals and six locks past some 
thirty drawbridges from St. Louis to Joliet, and three miles an 
hour through the Drainage Canal and Chicago River past forty- 
one drawbridges from Joliet to Chicago; if this speed could be 
made with no stop for coaling, unloading, or fogs, the time required 
to make a round trip between New Orleans and Chicago would 
be more than twenty-four days. 


It is sometimes said that the United States needs a deep water- 
way from the Gulf to the lakes through which to send battleships 
to meet the English navy on the lakes, in the event of war with 
Great Britain. Senator William Lorimer recently said: 

Great Britain has the St. Lawrence River that she can pass half her navy 
through. Coming through the St. Lawrence, they have fourteen-foot locks 
at all their falls. When war is rumored, and war is always rumored before it 
is declared, they can harbor half of their fleet on the St. Lawrence River, and, 
in twenty-four hours cross Lake Ontario. Here they have the Welland Canal, 
and in less than a week they can place that fleet upon the Great Lakes, and 
threaten, and destroy if they please, the commerce of these lakes; the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes is the greatest commerce upon the face of the earth.? 

It would hardly seem necessary to call Mr. Lorimer’s attention 
to the fact that modern battleships cannot navigate channels 
14 feet in depth, but as an example of how unwittingly people 
speak concerning the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway a quota- 
tion from Mr. Truman H. Newberry, secretary of the navy of the 
United States, may be given. He recently wrote: 

Taking the ‘‘Vermont”’ as a typical modern battleship, it is possible, but 
would be exceedingly difficult and expensive, to reduce the draft by removing 


tH. Doc. 50, 61st Cong., 1st sess., p. 24. 
2 Address before the Committee of the Whole in the House of the Forty-sixth 
General Assembly of Illinois, May 6, 1909. 
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all of the movable weights on board, the secondary and auxiliary batteries, 
coal, etc., to about 21—6, mean draft. In removing these weights, however, 
the tendency of the ship would be by the stern, the amount of which could be 
determined by exact calculations, but roughly 23’ would be considered a 
reasonable minimum.t 

It may be added that this statement had reference to salt water, 
and that a draft of more than 23 feet would be required in fresh 
water. From this it is seen that the navy of the United States 
could not be floated on a 14-foot channel. 

Mr. Robert Isham Randolph, secretary of the Internal Improve- 
ment Association of Illinois, in a recent address before the General 
Assembly of Illinois, said in regard to the English navy entering 
the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence System: 

- Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1908 gives a list of the ships in the British navy. 
Of these not one single armored ship is small enough to get through these locks. 
The only ships in the entire British navy whose dimensions are small enough 
to admit of passage through these locks are torpedo gunboats, twelve in 
number, and the heaviest fighting equipment carried by any of them consists 
of two 4.7-inch guns and five six pounders. 

These statements show the impossibility of sending either the 
navy of the United States or that of England to the Great Lakes 
via a 14-foot channel. Moreover, if the English fleet should ever 
head for the Great Lakes through an improved channel, it would 
require only a short time to place land artillery at some vulnerable 
point to sink England’s proud fleet. England, of course, would 
not risk her navy in the Welland Canal (were it improved) during 
a war with the United States. 


* From a letter to Mr. Robert Isham Randolph. 
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FREIGHT MOVEMENT AND RATES 





CHAPTER V 
FREIGHT MOVEMENT BY WATER ON THE ROUTE 


The present movement of freight by water on the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf route is the chief consideration of this chapter. Other writers 
have shown the decline of river traffic on the Mississippi, and it 
appears to be quite well known that the important commerce of 
former days has disappeared. The question that is uppermost in 
the minds of those giving thought to transportation on the Missis- 
sippi is: Will the river again become an important waterway ? 
The freight movement is discussed for the several sections of the 
route, beginning at Chicago. 


15. Lake Commerce of Chicago 


Table VIII shows the shipments and receipts of freight at the 
Port of Chicago for the calendar year 1910. The lake commerce of 
the port is divided between the two harbors.2. The iron ore, which 
comprises approximately one-half the total weight of the shipments 
and receipts, is discharged almost entirely at the Calumet Harbor; 
while the general merchandise, the fruits and vegetables, and the 
lumber come largely to the Chicago Harbor. 

The lake commerce of Chicago should be important for several 
reasons. Chicago is located on the route of dense traffic between 
the seaboard and the West, and the broad open waterway of the 
Great Lakes lies parallel to this route. Half the iron ore of the 
globe is located south and west of Lake Superior, and again an 


‘IF. H. Dixon, A Traffic History of the Mississippi River System, National Water- 
_ ways Commission, 1909, Doc. 11; Transportation by Water in the United States, Part 
II, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

2 The Chicago Harbor and the Calumet Harbor are included in the Port of Chicago, 
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open waterway links Chicago with the ore beds. The city obtains 
cheap coal, some of which comes via the lakes, and is therefore a 
great manufacturing center. And yet the lake commerce is scarcely 
more than 10,000,000 tons, one-half of which is a special commodity, 




















TABLE VIII 
LAKE COMMERCE OF CHICAGO, I910* 
Receipts Tons — Shipments Tons 

ron; Ole Se nriatr ace eer 5405402" lle Corin. spenders aeercioni: ener 1,218,783 
Goal thang sree tere. cake eee 1,001,718 || Merchandise, unclassified ....| 431,375 
Merchandise, unclassified ...| 724,868 || Flour...................... 281,399 
Coalt scott? eae eo eee eee lL ANRETHOD oa shen podongen 670 256 275,145 
Lambert itits.ecse oe BOO, FAB NOES ee ice eee akan ee 219,888 
Saltese tr see CeCe ee 220/04 515 AVUN Stitt oe een sae ee ae 205,608 
Manufactured iron......... 107,788 || Manufactured iron.......... 43720 
USAT aaa re ee Ay 825726 VI Oils ee caer ee ert aoe aae 355253 
Shingles je eae e A527 Nl Oil cakewer re weeeet eer eee 15,802 
GCemicnttern net aa ne eae 45,076) ||| BLOOM-COLMMe nee 7,007 
Wheat cee Peas cet gem Bes 44,190.) Woollandshalt-e erie res 1,769 
Green fruits and vegetables. . 20,057 GraSS|SCed sie eee ees 892 
Railroad ties... 550... Par £G,120M||Barleya ace weiter dee 576 
Wath eens see eevee 8,295 || Hides and leather........... 388 
Poste. hi kee eee 725 80 li eOLKS raleiee «Perce eee 146 
Wood aes in ore ee 4,045 ——— 
Copper eia-ws.p usec ose 3,344 Totaliya. een ane epee 2.7 3S E 
Telephone poles............ 3,203 
RVG: diy icon eaters Pete Res 1,080 
Blaster tas inet eee ee eee ee 866 
Hides and leather.......... 610 
Barleys ts eine ee neat: 450 
Woolland hairs) 5s -ere ene 440 

otalls seers eee 8,826,105 








* Exclusive of 1,770,984 tons of ore received at Gary. Statement furnished by Mr. John C. Ames, 
collector of customs. The various units of weight were changed to the uniform one of tons. 


iron ore. No record of the total movement of freight at Chicago 
iskept. The shipments and receipts at St. Louis for 1910, however, 
were more than 50,000,000 tons; and the total movement of freight 
at Chicago for that year was probably more than 200,000,000 tons. 
The lake commerce was only one-twentieth as much. ‘This shows 
that water commerce is not very important in comparison with 
rail traffic even at Chicago. 

The main question in connection with the movement of freight 
at the Port of Chicago is: How much of the traffic could be carried 
on the proposed waterway? Of the receipts, the largest item, iron 
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ore, enters the lakes through the ports of Lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan. Would this ore be carried to Peoria, St. Louis, or other points 
for smelting? There are several reasons why this is not probable. 
(t) The ore can be delivered much more cheaply at Chicago than 
at other points on the proposed route, owing to the difficulty and 
expense of navigation on the Chicago River and the canals between 
Chicago and Peoria. (2) Coal is delivered at Chicago from the 
East by the lakes, by rail in competition with the lake lines, and 
from the fields of Illinois and Indiana. This gives Chicago coal 
made cheap by competition between the eastern and the western 
fields and between rail and water carriers. (3) Chicago is an 
important manufacturing center and has a large supply of labor. 
(4) The iron industry is already located here, and strong economic 
advantages would be necessary to draw it to other points. (5) The 
advantages of Chicago as a market and a distributing center are 
the best on the American continent. For these reasons it seems 
improbable that the ore entering the Port of Chicago would be 
carried on the proposed waterway. 

With the exception of ore, the largest item in the receipts is coal 
from the Lake Erie ports. The amount is approximately one- 
tenth of the total receipts of coal at Chicago, but the proportion 
received by lake has steadily declined for the past twenty years. 
The consumption of lake coal is confined largely to deliveries near 
the harbors; and since the boats carry only a small part of the coal 
from the East to Chicago in competition with the railways, it is 
probable that they could not pay the expense of navigation through 
a tedious inland channel and carry coal as cheaply to Peoria or 
St. Louis as the railways do. Moreover, at St. Louis the all-river 
competition from the Monongahela fields would be met. The all- 
river haul via the Ohio River would be cheaper than a combination 
_ rail, lake, and river haul through Chicago. At present coal is 
received at St. Louis for gas-making purposes from the West Vir- 
ginia fields, but for fuel purposes the railways supply the Illinois 
coal cheaper than the boats do from either the West Virginia or 
western Kentucky fields. 

The miscellaneous freight received at Chicago consists largely 
of imports coming from the Atlantic seaboard by rail, the St. 
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Lawrence River, or the Hudson and the Erie Canal; or of manu- 
factures from the lake ports. The packet boats in carrying this 
freight would meet the difficulties of slow speed and high cost 
through the channels between Chicago and St. Louis. Moreover, 
the rail rates are almost the same on this freight from origin to 
St. Louis as to Chicago; and since the boats carry so small a pro- 
portion of the west-bound merchandise between the seaboard and 
Chicago, it is plain that they could carry much less through the 
inland channel to St. Louis, if indeed they could obtain any of this 
traffic. | 

The lumber that is received by boat finds its best market at 
Chicago, and probably none of it could bear the expense of being 
towed through the channel and be marketed to advantage at other 
points on the route. 

A portion of the salt received by boat is shipped out by rail, but 
only a small part of it goes to river points, and the rail rates on salt 
are so low that it is problematical whether it could bear the expense 
of the tedious voyage through the channel with the attendant 
insurance and slow speed which would add greatly to the cost of 
the trip. It should also be borne in mind that the large lake 
freighters cannot navigate the Chicago River, and the smaller 
vessels would operate at higher cost on the lakes in competition 
with the larger boats. 

Concerning the shipping of manufactured iron from Chicago via 
the proposed waterway, Mr. Frank T. Bentley, traffic manager for 
the Illinois Steel Company, stated to the writer that he could make 
no use whatever of the proposed route even if it were made twenty 
or more feet in depth. Mr. Bentley has charge of one of the largest © 
lake fleets and is one of the ablest industrial traffic managers in 
the country. 

The rates on sugar are less to St. Louis from New Orleans 
than to Chicago from the seaboard, and hence the sugar could 
not be carried to St. Louis. The grain would move to the Atlantic 
by lake rather than for 1,659 miles by river to the Gulf. The 
green fruits and vegetables from the east shore of Lake Michigan 


bring better prices at Chicago than at other points on the proposed 
route. 
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The shipments from Chicago are largely grain and grain prod- 
ucts and manufactures. The grain and products go east while a 
large portion of the manufactures goes to the ports of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior. The manufactures originate largely at Chicago 
and would not furnish freight for boat lines on the waterway; but 
a part of the grain originates along the route from St. Louis to 
Chicago. Could boat lines obtain this grain along the route, con- 
vey it through the proposed channel and the lakes, and thus save 
transhipment at Chicago from rail to boat line? Important boats 
must receive grain from elevators in large amounts. If they could 
do this at Peoria or St. Louis, the cost of collecting it at those points 
would be almost the same as at Chicago; and there would be little 
compensation for bringing the grain to Chicago through the locks 
and canals. If small vessels were used it would still be necessary 
to tranship to lake vessels at Chicago, or be at an economic dis- 
advantage in competition with the large boats. It would also be 
cheaper to ship grain from St. Louis down stream via the Mississippi 
than up stream through locks and canals. 


16. River Commerce between Chicago and Peoria 


While the Sanitary and Ship Canal of Chicago was being con- 
structed, it was predicted freely that a large commerce would be 
‘developed along the new channel. But thus far there has been no 
material increase in the commerce of the South Branch of the 
Chicago River, and there is no freight movement on the canal 
except an occasional flatboat of stone. This stone was excavated 
from the rock section of the canal and is used to construct break- 
waters on the lake shore. Where there is no railway paralleling the 
shore the towing companies carry the stone. But where there is a 
railway paralleling the shore, the stone is carried by rail for a less 
charge than the towboat companies make for towing it through 
the Chicago River. That is, where the origin and destination are 
both competitive points even stone is carried more cheaply by 
rail. And to points of delivery in the city of Chicago other than 
on the lake and the river, the railways carry the stone. 

Since July, roto, there has been an open channel from Chicago 
to the Mississippi through the Chicago River, the Sanitary Canal, 
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the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and the Illinois River. Over this 
route for a number of years an important commerce passed between 
Chicago and Peoria. The waterway is as good now as it ever was, 
but not a commercial vessel has yet made a trip through it since 
it was opened in 1910. Although the channel will not accommo-. 
date important vessels, it was said at the time the bill requiring the 
channel to be opened was before the legislature that there was a 
boat company ready to begin operation on the route. The com- 
pany has probably since learned that no freight can be obtained at 
rates high enough to meet the cost of operation. The distance 
rates in Illinois are so low that it is doubtful whether they would 
yield revenue enough for short hauls to meet the cost of loading 
and unloading. Railways parallel this route on both sides from 
Chicago almost to Joliet. From Joliet to La Salle there are several 
railways on and near the north bank of the canal, and others not 
very far from the south bank. And at every town there is a line 
crossing the canal. No important commerce could be developed 
on a waterway over this route under the conditions outlined above. 
This is true without regard to the dimensions of the channel. On 
the lower Mississippi where the channel is thirty feet in depth and 
of unlimited width, there is no important commerce between rail 
points. ‘The river freight in the main is that which originates at, 
or is destined to, points within the levees or other non-rail points. 
On the stretch between Chicago and Peoria there is no territory shut 
in by levees, and every town is served by a railway. Moreover, 
on the lower Mississippi the boat lines maintain a minimum scale 
for class rates of 30 cents per hundred pounds on the first class for 
the shortest hauls, while the Illinois distance tariff sets a minimum 
of 7.5 cents on the same class, with a minimum of 1.8 cents on 
tenth class. In view of these traffic conditions, the expenditure 
of twenty or thirty millions of dollars by the state of Illinois for a 
waterway" appears to be unwarranted. 


17. River Shipping between Peoria and St. Louis 


The freight movement on the Illinois River between Peoria, Ill., 
and St. Louis, Mo., is shown in Table IX. 


« The writer has reference to the waterway as a freight carrier. Water power and 
related topics are excluded from consideration here. 
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Between Pekin, Ill., and Grafton, IIl., there is no railway closely 
paralleling any long stretch of the river, and few railways cross 
this section of the stream. Moreover, Calhoun County, which is 
served by no railway, furnishes the larger portion of the traffic shown 
in the table. If this section were as: well served by rail as that 
between Chicago and Peoria, it is probable that the packet boat 
company now operating on it would be forced to retire before its 


TABLE IX 
FREIGHT MOVEMENT ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER, 1910* 














Locks 
La Grange Kampsville Average 
4 Tons Tons Tons 

Merchandise... apse sineeet ees ee eee es + 2,762 6,166 4,464 
TANG SUOCE Cpl odesiu)a ca 3a tins asic elena! = 89 13,655 6,872 
(CHA. OO hate ties cor eee te earner nan 8,848 2,548 5,098 
PATOL creeereeme tne sa ccciees, cteite. sre raratendtsvsvecevselayac 207 364 201 
ROP Gee feta ies seers A elec al gate ova comes 7,017 4,869 53943 
SSSI 2.2 Sie wor et Ocn ade Or CRC ae RR omen DP estOLs 3,025 3,021 
SLANE hig AR one orn L Rae Ca ere goo goo goo 
EROtalSe fe wees, siacyistel ale ota face uar eh <tatacsiapac 22,851 21,527 27,189 





* Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1910, p. 2168. 


more efficient competitors, the railways. As conditions are, the 
traffic is scarcely sufficient to maintain the single packet line operat- 
ing on this section of the route, although there is a low-water depth 
of seven feet throughout the Illinois River south of Peoria. 


18. River Commerce between St. Louis and New Orleans 


_ Disregarding New Orleans, which is both an ocean port and a 
river port, St. Louis is the most important shipping point on the 
Mississippi River. At one time it was also the most typical river 
town. Its location on the middle Mississippi, with the Missouri 
and the Illinois rivers above and the Ohio and its tributaries below, 
and with 16,000 miles of navigable rivers accessible, would suggest 
that there, if anywhere, river traffic should continue to be of impor- 
tance. Table X shows, however, that the river traffic has rapidly 
declined at St. Louis during recent years, and that rail traffic has 
increased so remarkably that the former is a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the latter. In 1871 the total shipments and 
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receipts by river were more than one-half those by rail; while in 
to10 they had decreased to 191,965 tons, while those by rail had 
increased to 51,726,135 tons. The river commerce decreased from 
approximately one-third of the total to less than four-tenths of 1 
per cent of the shipments and receipts by river and by rail. 


TABLE X 


SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF FREIGHT IN TONS AT St. Louis, BY RAIL AND BY RIVER 
FOR SPECIFIED YEARS 1871-1910* 


























Year Mei Mickcppi Illinois River | Missouri River | Ohio River 
River River 
EO Leetn ets cose 315,854 701,187 156,936 Lc 72On7, 214,325 
1875.....4+. 204,325 4955255 172,405 55,260 275,830 
ESSOn mses 281,355 1,037,005 165,540 75,440 349,555 
TOSS meee a 165,740 559,800 85,605 27,205 150,725 
TOO! hil eren evs I51,507 765,880 26,390 31,385 102,500 
1895...+-.-. 108,950 480,245 37,640 8,775 35.440 
TYCTS)s 6 Koad 86,745 401,830 - | 255025 3,950 - - 2,700 
TOOSH eae « 56,920 142,815 14,950 8,285 125,755 
LODO spctieteers ve 25,900 79,265 - 145735 - 240 64,800 








TABLE X—Continued 

















Cumberland Red, White, 
Year and Tennessee | Arkansas, and | Total by River | Total by Rail Grand Total 
Rivers Ouachita Rivers 

st oleh ONE 8 exces 12,409 47,171 1,654,899 3,258,203 4,913,102 
TSS 7,905 1,580 1,302,620 4,534,220 5,836,840 
TOSOne serie 16,330 6,160 1,931,385 8,852,204 10,783,589 
SSC eR eee 19,325 4,750 I,0I3,240 10,301,301 11,314,541 
TSOQO Men's onegere 48,810 139,120 1,265,592 15,240,141 16,505,733 
DSO cre wee 41,110 100,025 812,185 15,838,671 16,650,856 
I9Q00........ 103,100 731349 757,592 | 24,5555750 | 25,313,340 
OOS mileea tes. 20,490 I,210 379,425 | 30,141,663 | 39,512,088 
TOTO yee GC\O7 Se” Uleter Sacer: 191,965 51,726,135 51,918,100 








* Compiled from Frank High Dixon, A Traffic History of the M ississippi River System, 1909; Annual 
Statements of Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 1910. 


Both engineers and economic writers have been insistent in 
calling attention to the view that there could be no large amount 
of river business for lack of freight to move, or for lack of the kind’ 
of freight that would seek the river. They have pointed to the 
trafic on the Rhine, and suggested that when the Mississippi 
Valley is as densely populated as the Rhine Valley, a great increase 
in traffic on the Mississippi may be expected. But the history of 
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the traffic movement at St. Louis, as shown in Table X, does not 
confirm this view. At every town of importance on the lower 
Mississippi the population and amount of freight handled have 
increased during this period, and yet there has been a rapid decrease 
in the amount of river business. The cause of the decline and the 
probability of a revival in river traffic will be discussed more in detail 
in connection with commodity rates in a later section of this study. 


(a) Shipping of 1910 Compared with That of 1901.—Beginning 
with 1901 the Mississippi River Commission has kept an annual 
record of the movement of commodities on the Mississippi between 
St. Louis and New Orleans by stretches. Each of the commodity 
items includes various specific articles, but the record is a very 
valuable one in the study of the movement of commodities on the 
river. Table XI shows the freight movement for the year 1gro in 
comparison with that of 1901. .Both the shipments and receipts 
are included in the figures for each of the stretches, hence the 
actual amount of freight handled was much less than that shown. 
The record for 1901 was not complete, since it was the first. 
The movement of stone, gravel, and sand was not reported, and 
that of logs between Vicksburg and New Orleans was omitted; 
while if there was a movement of oil, it was probably included in 
the item of unclassified freight. 

It may be seen from the table that the total decrease was 
so marked that the grand total in 1910 was scarcely more than one- 
third that of 1901, although the local movement of stone, gravel, 
and sand and of oil and logs increased remarkably. Of course 
the grand total magnifies the decrease absolutely but not relatively. 
The increase in the use of sand is due largely to the development 
of the manufacture of concrete and tile at Memphis, Greenville, 
and other points, and to the movement of gravel at Baton Rouge. 
' The stone, sand, and gravel are carried on flatboats for short 
distances and constitute little more than harbor traffic. The 
increase in oil is due to the location of the plant of the Standard 
Oil Company at Baton Rouge, and the distribution of fuel oil by 
this plant to the sugar refineries and other industries south of 
Baton Rouge, as well as to the shipment of refined oil down the 
river in ocean tank barges. 


’ 
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It should be stated here, however, that one of the important 
factors in the decrease of the river business was the abandonment 


TABLE XI 


SHIPPING VIA THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN ST. Louris AND NEW ORLEANS FOR 
Ig10 COMPARED WITH Igo1* 

















IQOL I9gIo Decrease 
Between aeiveen ie Craihand (4 penauele eae and its products......... 137,054 16,981 |. 120,973 
Cottons SA eet ener 308 972 664T 
Cotton seed and its products...| ...... 982 9827 
oe Stes eset ee es Lis: ae 
Coaltandicokes eh ecrrraae cies 0,950 113,073 39.702 
St. aes WoW Dette wae kee ec aes 04,704 5,786 88,918 
Cairo LLOGSiot dos oe anon ee 37,000 44,555 6,955T 
Tron, steel, and metals......... 29,122 188 28,9034 
Groceries and provisions....... 83,656 10,694 72,962 
OU Ae PUSS, se een iach eco iecl| meee 35 Be 
Stone, gravel, and sand®.. j.cacl| «ane es 455314 45,3141 
Unclassified and miscellaneous 
freisht yaaa once eee 67,573 43,998 23 oi7G 
“BOtalse <atyerice weet tee 563,848 289,759 274,089 
Grain and its products......... 103,599 15,069 87,930 
Cotton. See eee ae 13,047 13,815 168T 
Cotton seed and its products . 21,750 8,276 13,474 
IELVe7StOCks citer sen oer acter 1,903 3,780 1,877f 
Coaliandicoke= wen nenee eee 1,359,462 508,696 850,766 
Cairo IUUMDER sess, cemreec tatters 228,493 72,880 155,013 
and LOPS ae ccrern ach aren cere: eae 309,395 335,062 26,2677 
Memphis Iron, steel, and metals......... 55,572 20,828 34,744 
Groceries and provisions....... 375340 inj ente 20,120 
BL seek dave ies s:adobnyerslt eve, Boeing Aneta an ee een | 
Stone, gravel, and sand........] ...... 21,481 21,481f 
Unclassified and miscellaneous d 
freightaiee.chiien aoe eee 175,141 20,807 154,244 
Totalsaseii eh we ee 2,306,302 | 1,039,195 | 1,267,107 
Grain and its products......... 143,791 20,295 123,496 
Cotton 5< yin rte 49,533 20,770 28,783 
Cotton seed and its products . 39,855 26,743 oe? 
Liveistocko open eee eee 5,200 11,791 6,501T 
Coalvandicoke 5 ae pene nee -| 1,281,393 392,561 888,832 
Memphis Lum Derk te. 4 ater ae ae eee 559747 59,378 3,031T 
and Og Stochastic mses eee ee em 129,286 | 187,950 58,6647 
Vicksburg Tron, steel, and metals......... 32,851 15,421 17,340 
Groceries and provisions....... 74,221 34,560 30,061 
OWS: SR aarti aie eas | ee 2,222 2,222 
Stone, gravel) andisandn.... 5. a) mesa 186,516 | 186,516 
Unclassified and miscellaneous ; 
freight; Aemteoaeteae ee 44,442 22,170, 22,263 
Totals Beeman eyes 1,856,319 980,386 875,933 
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TABLE XI—Continued 




















Igor I9I0 Decrease 

Between Grain and its products.........} 112,314 28,470 83,844 
Cottonernen sc Se ricci a oa 71,925 6,578 64,347 

Cotton seed and its products.... 60,936 10,339 49,597 

WIVesStOckin wade ic che. Soke et 2,054 1,846 1,108 

Vicksburg yon see COKER Se eenot ne 1,225,970 364,559 861,411 
Ane no (3) Ca5.0.0 Che TENS. Otho OER eRe 375359 14,903 22,456 
New po ee eee gece an aaa 71,538 71,538T 
Orleans ron, steel, and metals......... 31,272 9,707 21,565 
Groceries and provisions....... 154,887 58,941 95,0467 
One eee ea ee oe cal. moekesee 223,084 223,984T 
Stoneyeravelwandisands a= ccc. clt) Ge <2) 657,656 657,656 

Unclassified and miscellaneous 
Raa ie ridtns wine eee eee 137,557 81,709 55,948 
BOtal Senne Meee Me air Tarek: 1,835,174 | 1,530,230 304,044 
CoLLEcTION oF ToTaLs 

St. Louis and Cairo........... 653,848 280,759 274,089 

Cairo and Memphis........... 2,300,302 | 1,039,195 | 1,267,107 

Memphis and Vicksburg. ...... 1,856,339 980,386 875,953 

Vicksburg and New Orleans... .| 1,835,174 | 1,530,230 304,044 

Grand Total te eaeesceo ssn 6,561,663 | 3,839,570 | 2,722,003 

















* Annual Reports of the Mississippi River Commission, 1902 and 10911. 


j The dagger indicates that there has been an increase or that the movement was not reported in 
Igor. 


{ The grand total for the several stretches contains duplication but may be used for rough comparison. 


of the river by the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company in 
1904. This company in 1901 was operating between St. Louis and 
New Orleans a barge line which carried grain and miscellaneous 
freight. From 1904 to June, 1911, no barge line was operated 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. In June, 1911, the through 
traffic was revived by a new company under the old name, the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company. Six trips north 
bound and five south bound were made during 1911, and 6,110 
tons of freight were carried north bound and 5,015 south bound. 
Since November, 1911, the company has ceased operations, and the 
St. Louis—Gulf Steel Barge Line is now (July, 1912) in the process 
of organization to succeed the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. If the total movement of 11,125 tons were added to the © 
1910 statistics, the increase in the grand total would be only 44,500 
tons (11,125 multiplied by 4, corresponding to the four stretches), 
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and the grand total would still be less than one-half that of 1901 
notwithstanding the omissions of that year. 

On the section of the route between St. Louis and Cairo grain 
and grain products, live stock, lumber, iron and steel, groceries and 
provisions, and miscellaneous freight show important decreases. 
The important increases were coal, and stone, gravel, and sand. 

Between Cairo and Memphis, the grain, cotton seed, coal, 
lumber, iron and steel, groceries, and miscellaneous freight show 
significant decreases; while live stock and stone, gravel, and sand 
show increases or were reported for the first time. 

Between Memphis and Vicksburg, grain, cotton, cotton seed, 
coal, iron and steel, groceries, and miscellaneous freight show 
substantial decreases; while live stock, logs, and stone, gravel, and 
sand either show an increase or were reported for the first time. 

Between Vicksburg and New Orleans, grain, cotton, cotton 
seed, live stock, coal, lumber, iron and steel, groceries, and miscel- 
laneous freight show important decreases; while logs and oil, and 
stone, gravel, and sand were reported for the first time. The oil 
traffic is a new item which has been discussed above. Logs were 
carried in 1901 but were not reported. 


(b) The Local Nature of River Commerce.—Table XII shows the 
local nature of the river traffic between St. Louis and New Orleans 
for 1907. This was the year in which a larger tonnage was carried 
by American railways than in any preceding year, or for any one 
of the years immediatelyssucceeding. The table was prepared by 
the special board of engineers in 1909 and is the only table showing 
the local nature of the traffic on the river. It shows that the 
traffic is largely received at waylandings and discharged at large 
cities, such as St. Louis, Memphis, Greenville, Vicksburg, Baton 
Rouge, and New Orleans; or is received at the cities for discharge 
at the landings. ‘The amount of each commodity received and 
discharged at important stations and on the several sections of 
the route is shown. By following the several items down the’ 
columns, it is possible to get an excellent idea of the very limited 
amount of freight that is carried between the important rail centers 


The statistics for the calendar year rg11 are to be available in July, 1912. 
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such as St. Louis and Memphis, St. Louis and New Orleans, and 
Memphis and New Orleans. 

Only three items are shown to have been carried in important 
amounts over long distances, namely: coal and coke, lumber, and 
iron, steel, and metals. The coal originates on the Monongahela 
River, the iron in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and the lumber largely 
at mills on the Yazoo and Sunflower rivers. Except iron, these 
commodities originate at non-rail points. 

Coal is the one commodity that is still shipped in large volume 
for long distances on the lower Mississippi River. As shown in the 
table, in 1907, 1,067,154 tons were borne into the Mississippi at 
Cairo and 747,500 tons were carried to New Orleans. In 1og10, 
however, only 364,559 tons were carried past Vicksburg. A large 
portion of the river coal was formerly consumed by the sugar 
factories on the river, by the ocean and river vessels at New Orleans, 
and, for engine fuel, by the railways west of New Orleans. The 
Standard Oil Company now supplies fuel oil to the sugar refineries; 
the western roads also use oil largely as fuel, and the ocean vessels 
are beginning to use Alabama coal and oil instead.of river coal. 
These changes will probably be permanent, and in the future the 
Pittsburgh coal will find only a limited demand on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Lumber is also carried over long distances in significant amount. 
The table shows that 121,012 tons were received between Vicks- 
burg and Memphis and borne largely to Cairo and vicinity and to 
St. Louis. It is received largely from mills on the Yazoo and Sun- 
flower rivers, which are not served by rail connections. If spurs 
were extended to these mills, it is probable there would no longer 
be a very important river traffic in lumber for long distances. In 
1910, only 59,378 tons were carried between Vicksburg and 
Memphis. That is, the receipts and shipments on the entire stretch 
were less than half the amount received between Vicksburg and 
Memphis in 1907 for the up-stream movement. There is a large 
shipment.of lumber from Vicksburg proper to and through Cairo, 
and it is carried by rail exclusively. 

From the Ohio River to cities on the lower Mts ee 27,938 
tons of iron, steel, and metals were conveyed in 1907; and 12,926 
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tons were carried as far as New Orleans. This traffic has since 
declined remarkably as shown in Table XI. Of course there was 
no packet line in operation in 1907 between St. Louis and New 
Orleans or between Memphis and New Orleans. The railways 
carried the freight between these large centers. 

It is a most interesting experiment that the new barge line is 
now (1911-12) making in regard to the ability of boat lines to 
compete with railways between these large cities. Here is one 
of the best river channels on the globe, and a large traffic is carried 
parallel to it by the railways. Barges have been found mor 
economical as freight carriers on rivers than any other water craft, 
and they do not require more water than is now afforded by the 
Mississippi between St. Louis and New Orleans. The new barge 
employed in 1911 is of the most modern type of steel barge having 
water-tight compartments, steel hull, and its own loading machinery. 
Here in this open river of adequate depth, where high barge 
speed can be made, is the most favorable opportunity that can be 
given river craft for carrying traffic in competition with railways. 
The railways must publish their rates and give thirty days’ notice 
of changes, and if they lower rates to meet water competition they 
cannot raise them again without first showing before the commis- 
sion that the raise should be made on other grounds than the 
elimination of competition. This provision together with the appli- 
cation of the long-and-short-haul clause gives the water carrier, 
which is not required to publish its rates, an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain competitive traffic. If an important traffic can- 
not be developed between St. Louis and. New Orleans, it would 
seem unnecessary to expend a large sum to construct a much less 
efficient channel, made up of locks and canals on which wide barge 
fleets cannot be operated and narrow ones must make slow speed, 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

However, the writer does not believe the new barge line will have 
all smooth sailing even on the lower Mississippi. The old company 
had an established trade in grain down stream and elevators at 
St. Louis sufficient to contain a large cargo. This down-stream 
freight was largest in bulk and least expensive to carry. In fact 
the grain traffic was the chief source of revenue. But as the rail- 
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ways extended through routes to the south, the barge line found 
its traffic decreasing so rapidly that it was forced to abandon the 
through traffic between St. Louis and New Orleans. The new 
line has some advantages over the old one, as shown above, but 
it also has serious handicaps that the old line did not have. The 
river elevators are gone, the railways and the farmers have located 
elevators on the farms and at important rail junctions, and the 
railways have greatly increased their efficiency since 1903. Spurs 
have been laid for almost every important farmer, and large cars 
are frequently used instead of granaries in which to put grain, 
which goes to the Atlantic or Gulf ports without breaking bulk. 
With the most important traffic of the old line apparently irretriev- 
ably lost, the possibility of building up a new traffic of miscellaneous 
freight is the only hope of success for the new line. 


CHAPTER VI 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT VIA THE MORE IMPORTANT RAILWAYS 
PARALLEL TO THE PROPOSED WATERWAY 


19. Average Rates and Ton-Mile Charges by Rail 


The present rail traffic between the larger river towns and cities 
has been studied at first hand in an attempt to ascertain what 
freight would probably be shipped by the proposed deep waterway. 
Statements of freight movement have been received from the most 
important carriers' along the route, and have been merged and 
tabulated. Table XIII shows the freight movement included, and 
the accompanying map shows the railways over which the freight 
moved. While the table does not show the total volume of busi- 
ness moving between the stations, it does show a large part of the 

* To obtain the statistics from some of the carriers, the writer found it necessary to 
compile the totals from the monthly statement “slips.” A few important railways 
did not send statements because of the expense involved. The general auditor of one - 
of the most important carriers between St. Louis and New Orleans said that as a good 
citizen he would like to aid the writer, but that the subject was not of sufficient 
financial interest to his company to justify the expense of making the statement. 
The officials of the railways in general showed considerable lack of interest in the 


subject. It seems to be the general opinion of the traffic officials that however much 
money may be spent on the waterway it will not greatly injure the railways. 
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movement between most stations, and the average rates and ton- 
mile charges given are approximately those for the total movement. 
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The table includes freight shipped on local billing, rebilling, and 
through billing. It includes carload and less than carload ship- 
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TABLE XIII 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT PARALLEL TO THE PROPOSED WATERWAY VIA RAILWAYS SHOWN 
ON THE ACCOMPANYING MAp, CALENDAR YEAR 1909 




































































? Ton-Mile 
ight R Rate* | Distance 
(oss) (Dollars) | (Cents) (Miles) Milk) 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND PEORIA 
t 
South bounds cm eeraseriees 148,570 157,503 5 161 6.6 
INorthwbound a.) epi 172,866 197,533 5 161 ea 
Motalsepworantontat ree 321,430 355,126 5 161 6.8 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND ST. Louis 
Southebound a aeaeeter tree 677,201 T,005,585 8 203 5-5 
INorthybounden a. 0 caasenies 981,337 1,306,190 ay 2093 4.8 
Potala versa cunscctemcts 1,658,628 2,401,775 7 203 igi 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND CAIRO 
Souths bound yews. eee 20,112 42,066 Io 364 aif 
INorth bounds. ene: 37,862 82,340 Ir 364 6.7 
PU OUSIS scun mete hehe rane 57,974 124,415 II 364 5.8 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND MEMPHIS 
South bound seep eee 95,900 300,067 16 526 6.1 
North bound..... eae ets 35,443 130,465 18 526 6.9 
Motalseaay eras can scree 131,343 436,532 17 526 6.3 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND GREENVILLE, Miss. 
South bound >).....:..... 2,502 13,070 33 676 Poa 
INorths pound seer eae. 6,425 23,714 IO 676 Baal 
Lotalsiee pre aan teres 8,927 36,784 21 676 6nT 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND VICKSBURG, Miss. 
South bound... asses. 4,301 28,515 33 746 8.8 
INorth bound carat AO 32,083 at 746 526 
Totalsivccr-tv arr aerr cr re 12,033 61,198 26 746 6.7 


























, ™The rates are the average rates per hundred pounds, computed from the total weight and total 
revenue. Fractions of 4 cent and more are tabulated as an additional cent, those of less than 4 cent 
are disregarded. 


} Distance via Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Other distances given are via the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 
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TABLE XIII—Continued 
Weight R Rat Dist Ton-Mile 
(Tons) (Dollars). |4Genta)|| > (files) eee 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NATCHEZ, Miss. 
SOULMPOUNG. meee stevens + 2,432 13,096 26 823 6.5 
INorthybounds vis..ce..s<0. 1,792 8,404 23 823 Serr 
Totals: 52... Sidhe eae 4,224 21,590 25 823 OMS 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND BATON RoucE, La. , 
pouth bound!s ick. sacs: 1,491 8,403 28 892 6.3 
Northbound...) 2s saan <.- 1,739 7,245 21 892 4.7 
MROtalsieec sera eve Pis cts. 3,230 15,648 24 892 Gare 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS 
Southbound. facies aac © 77,919 353,735 23 981 4.5 
INOrth bound i.. ss 1-27 5: 192,416 1,018,700 26 981 oth 
sO tals eycrenyer seuss ce ake: 0) 270.335 1,372,435 25 981 ae 
BETWEEN St. Louis AND MEMPHIS 
Southbound — ject osc ees. 125,474 252,341 Io 314 6.4 
North bound emlecciail a2 73,952 154,478 IO 314 6.6 
aD talSpaereeatcsts Gus sie cisss 199,426 400,819 Io 314 6.6 
BETWEEN Sr. Louis AND VICKSBURG, Miss. 
SOU OUNC enacts simte suche a2 6,799 23,185 17 534 6.4 
INorthi bound 25a han ae’: 1,539 4,166 14 534 Sate, 
PE OLAS eres nse a ciate oe 8,338 27,341 16 534 6.1 
BETWEEN St. Lovis anpD NEw ORLEANS 
Southpbound qeqsertere a ccs I41,880 560,426 20 769 Sek 
North betinds: 2 316-36 6%. 310,202 1,120,135 18 769 ANG 
Motalsrge waco ahaa ahs 452,082 1,689,561 19 769 4.9 
BETWEEN MeEmpPHIs AND NEW ORLEANS 
SouthsDOUNE seach eciaetsde <2 221,237 506,196 II 455 Sa 
North bound > .c.06 6506. 2. 163,711 444,167 13 455 5-9 
MO tal siaremaeis cake tecisis aes - 384,048 950,363 12 455 5-4 
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ments. One important point of difference between the table of 
rail traffic and that of river traffic should be noted. The latter 
includes freight received and discharged at all landings, while the 
former includes only the freight carried between the important 
stations. The river statistics include the total of shipments and 
receipts both at the terminals and for intermediate points. 

The average rate for the total volume of freight movement is a 
better test of the reasonableness or unreasonableness of rates than 
are the specific rates. Table XIII presents the average rates on the 
freight shipped in each direction and on the total in both directions 
between the most important towns and cities on the route. The 
rates south bound vary from 5 to 33 cents per hundred pounds, 
those north bound from 5 to 26 cents, and the averages for both 
directions from 5 to 26 cents per hundred pounds. From New 
Orleans, north bound, there is a large amount of high-class freight, 
consisting of bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, and other 
tropical fruits; of domestic fruits and vegetables; and of imports. 
From Chicago and St. Louis the south-bound movement includes 
packing-house products and considerable high-class manufactures. 
In view of the class of freight moving in both directions it seems 
that the rates are at least reasonable, if not low; and they appear 
to be as low between Chicago and river points as between river 
points themselves. Indeed there are many factors other than river 
competition that affect the rate structure of the Mississippi Valley. 
Market competition and rail competition are as potent in reducing 
rates as water competition. And lake and rail competition between 
Chicago and the seaboard, in conjunction with the two factors 
just mentioned and river competition, have fixed rates in the Mis- | 
sissippi Valley at a very low figure. 

The average charges per ton per mile vary from 4.5 mills to 
8.8 mills on freight moving south bound; from 4.7 to 7.1, north 
bound; and from 4.9 to 6.8 on the total movement in both direc- 
tions. The lowest charge is 4.5 mills on freight shipped from: 
Chicago to New Orleans. The ton-mile charge from New Orleans 
to St. Louis and from Baton Rouge to Chicago is only 4.7 mills 
in both cases, and from St. Louis to Chicago it is only 4.8 mills. 
It is worth noting that the latter rate is less than the charge 
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south bound between St. Louis and New Orleans, and that the 
average charge for both directions between Chicago and St. Louis 
is 5.1 mills, the same as the rate per ton-mile on shipments from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. Of course one would expect the lower 
rate for the longer distance, and on the river stretch where the 
channel is best; but the opposite is true. Therefore a waterway 
between Chicago and St. Louis must be more efficient than the 
Mississippi River to cause a reduction in the rates between Chicago 
and St. Louis. The total ton-mile charge between Chicago and 
New Orleans is only 5.3 mills, scarcely more than 4.9 mills, the 
charge between St. Louis and New Orleans. Between Memphis 
and New Orleans the ‘charge is 5.4 mills, and between Memphis 
and St. Louis it is 6.6 mills. The haul is comparatively long 
between the cities shown, and this should cause the rates to be 
lower than the average. On the other hand, the freight movement 
between these important cities consists quite largely of tropical 
fruits, manufactures, and other high-grade freight, and this should 
cause the rates to be higher than the average. Very little coal, 
stone, and other extremely low-grade freight moves over the long 
distances between the cities. 


20. Comparison of Certain Ton-Mile Charges 


Certain other average charges per ton per mile are presented 
here that they may be compared with those given in the preceding 
table. Table XIV contains the charges per ton per mile between 
St. Louis and points on the Mississippi River below St. Louis as 
‘far as Vicksburg, Miss. 

The charges vary for the several ‘classes between the points 
given, from 45 niills to 4.8 mills, and are much higher than the rail 
charges tabulated above. No rates are made lower than Class A 
except between St. Louis and Memphis, and the lowest charge for 
that class is 9 mills. 

Table XV shows certain ton-mile charges for comparison. The 
insurance charges are not included in the boat rates, and yet the 
rail rate of 5.15 mills in the Mississippi Valley, which virtually 
includes insurance for negligence, is not disparaged in comparison 
with even the lowest rate of any national waterway system, which 
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does not include insurance. Moreover, the rail charge in the 
Mississippi Valley is lower than the rate on any national railway 


system. 
TABLE XIV 
Ton-MitE CHARGES IN MILts oN CLASS FREIGHT BETWEEN ST. Louris AND CERTAIN 
OTHER PoINTs ON THE MissIssIPPi* 
































89 CLASSES 
Z2 

BETWEEN St. Louis AND as B 

a. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 A and D 

@airo [ean reese E7O Zou) 23) 20m ee Olg | aise a eat TO eer 
Columbus, Key- =. .¥--< aayyp || toy || gy |) sites || ae | ae) gs) eal) BO 
Hickman, ey ..).j2% PRl |) Pye eee] exe Waal | ae ie) | a 9 
New Madrid, Mo...... Aw Weevy| Cew one aie I LW Ee ll nel Te 
Tiptonville, Tenn...... BOS PAS ESM esau eSOn (med lekOn ieee nee 7 
Gayoso, Mo.......... opi inaree eran || es | akey GK 35 ll so | aay 
Bariveld se Ate yet: Gits}e|| exele | yny ore | aaye aw Gal) Sic) 8 
Luxora‘and Oscéola,Ark.| 341 |"35 1024 | 227) 185) FAN Wee ens vera leesiere 
Memphis, Tenn....... Moye | Py || Sates || Wp see}, | aie || foley || ley |) sc Seiciietac 
Helena: Ark. +. aenee Stn | 24120 |! 18 | 44 |) rE) 101 | 108 Sore lias 
Vicksburg, Miss....... 830.| 14 | £2 || Tz | 08 | 07 | 06 | 05 
































* Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1910, p. 1770. 


TABLE XV 


CHARGES PER TON PER MILE ON FREIGHT CARRIED BY RAIL IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY COMPARED WITH CERTAIN OTHER TON-MILE CHARGES 


Localities and Routes Year Mills 
Rail carriers between Chicago and New Orleans.............. 1909* Gas 
Rail carriers between all points in Mississippi Valley named on 
the map (p. 669), except the cities in parentheses........... 1909* Gers 
Rail carriers between Chicago and St. Louis................. Ig09* 5.14 
Entire system of the Illinois Central Railroad............... I909f 6.46 
Railways of the United States: aa. ccs ceri eee eee I908f Whe ye: 
Railwaysiot the UnitedyStates tacw ccc cere ee ciara 1898 REG 
Railways of Russia (lowest rail rate in Europe).............. 1905 9.61 
National railwaysiof Prussia... eee eee eee eee 1899 1 ifs 
Railways of Prancee isii2s ie Aula ere oe ee eee ae 1905 I4.00 
‘Waterwaysol Germany... oc: /. foe nico cosh eis eee eet 1905 5.00 
Waterways of rance. ia. ey. ac detest ccc eo eit ee 1905 6.00 








* Calendar year. ‘This is the average charge for the freight movement shown in Table XIII. 

t Fiscal year. 

Table XVI shows the average charge per ton per mile on certain 
commodities carried on the Rhine. Table XVII exhibits the ton- 
mile charges on certain commodities carried by the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 
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TABLE XVI* 


Ton-Mite CHARGES FOR CERTAIN COMMODITIES CARRIED ON THE RHINE FOR 
Certain DISTANCES 

















Commodities Points Connected Miles inte ae 
Ceredlsitne serene atte Pore sae Rotterdam to Manheim B37, 75 2.08 
Woda ta wacti owas 653 heeds Duisburg to Rotterdam 20207) 030) 2.08 
oO ee ate oat Servo ae - Duisburg to Manheim RO |) Bee |) Tek) 
Articles half manufactured..... Ludwigshafen to Rotterdam| 342 | 39 | 1.10 











*C. Colson, state councilor of France, and Louis Marlio, engineer of bridges and roads, Report No. 2, 
On the Question of Railways and Waterways; for the Railway Congress, 1909, advance sheets, p. 1138. 


TABLE XVII 


ToN-MiItE CHARGES ON GRAIN AND COAL CARRIED BY THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 
(The ton-mile charge was computed from the actual weight and charges for the 
month in which the largest shipment of each commodity was made except in the 
case of coal. This charge was computed from the published rate.) 











Ton-MItE CHARGE 





CoMMODITIES Point OF RECEIPT AND DISCHARGE 
Mills* Millst 
Cornmanccienes East St. Louis to New Orleans, Dec., 1909 2.92 1.76 
Wiheait sera sree East St. Louis to New Orleans, Sept., 1909 2.83 ihe 
Qasr actions East St. Louis to New Orleans, Sept., 1909 2.67 1.46 
(Col ae's Ge eee Argenta, Ill. (the largest shipping point not on 
amiveL) sto. New, Orleansan. me verte 2.89 
Gorn aaa <5 Cisco, Ill. (the second shipping point in 
Central Tll.), to New Orleans 2.87 
Coal oe pat eet Carbondale, IIl., to Chicago 2.69 











* Based on rail distance. 
+ Based on river distance. 


By comparing the rates in the two tables it may be seen that 
the rail rates in the Mississippi Valley are almost as low as the 
rates on the same commodities shipped via the Rhine. Here again 
no account is taken of insurance charges, which are largely to be 
reckoned a legitimate part of the river cost, when comparison is 
made with rail rates. 


. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BOAT AND RAIL RATES, INSURANCE, AND TERMINAL CHARGES 


The construction of a waterway from the lakes to the Gulf is 
commonly advocated on two grounds, namely: (1) that the cost 
of freight shipment by the waterway would be less than the present 
rail rates, and (2) that the water competition thus established 
would reduce the rail rates and serve as a means of rate regulation. 
It is widely believed that the rates would be reduced sufficiently 
to justify the expense of constructing the waterway. 

The present boat and rail rates,’ insurance, and terminal charges 
are presented here in order that a comparison may be made between 
the cost of shipment by rail and that by river. Later an attempt is 
made to show why the shipper chooses either the rail or the river 
route, and to present the conditions that affect freight movement so 
clearly that the reader may arrive at his own conclusions as to the 
benefits to be derived from an improved channel. The boat rates 
applicable to class freight are first presented for the several stretches 
of the river, including rates at all river landings. Then a comparison 
of boat with rail rates between the more important competitive 
points is made. 


21. Boat Rates on Classes between Peoria and St. Louis 


Table XVIII shows the class rates between St. Louis and 
points on the Mississippi and Illinois rivers as far as Peoria, IIl.? 

The table shows that higher rates are in effect between St. 
Louis and points located between St. Louis and Peoria, than 


* The boat rates tabulated are as complete rates as the writer could obtain. The 
chief sources of authority are the tariffs of the boat lines operating on the several 
sections of the route and the river tariffs of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 
Appendix X of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1910 was an aid in the 
preparation of certain of the tables. The rail rates were obtained from the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. 


? They were obtained from a rate sheet furnished by Mr. H. W. Leyhe of the Eagle 
Packet Company, and were in effect in April, 1911, subject to change without notice. 
In the rate tables fractions less than 3 cent are disregarded, and those of 4 cent and 
more are written as an additional unit. The distances were taken from a passenger 
folder of the company. 
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between St. Louis and Peoria. That is, higher rates are charged 
for a short haul than for a longer one over the same route. 
The points at which the higher rates apply are those at which 
the boat lines meet little or no rail competition. Calhoun County, 


TABLE XVIII 


Ciass RATES BETWEEN ST. LOUIS AND POINTS ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER VIA THE 
MISSISSIPPI AND ILLINOIS RIVERS 











RATES IN CENTS PER 
HunpDRED Pounps* 






































BETWEEN St. Louris, Mo., AND Classes US 
I ERP ee 1 oes 
PAN EoramellLin ep sespewster cstee, tte ces tarsi al arsiocie etyalora TOM EUS Lat aero: 23 
Grafton and Elsah, Lee eicte cope toile is soilae 25, | e2O MES le E3y | TO 40 
Points between Beardstown and Grafton§...... Bem e2one2on| rors 42-132 
iBittsneld and) Griggsvilley Te sce etn eek 40 | 30°| 25°| 20 |'18 | ito00-110 
TReaiyz, UNS ed a chee eel re ae coe ee ene ere SOMNs5) lescuhe25n|2On| etd 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, and Beardstown, Ill.f...| 30 | 25 | 20 | 15 | 13 181-233 





* Governed by the Illinois Classification. No rates are published for the classes 6-10. 
+ Minimum charge 25 cents. 
} Minimum charge 35 cents. 
§ Minimum charge 50 cents. 


{ Minimum charge 50 cents. These points are not immediately on the river. 


situated between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, above Grafton, 
is not served by a single railway. It would seem that this narrow 
county served on both borders by waterways would be exceptionally 
favored by low freight rates. The shippers of this county, however, 
pay more for shipping freight to and from St. Louis, a distance of 
from 40 to 70 miles, than the shippers at Peoria pay for a distance 
of 233 miles via the same river. It would seem that if river shipping 
were prohibited, it might be a boon to this county. For if there 
were no water competition, steam or electric railways would 
probably be built. If this were done, the Illinois distance rates 
that would apply between St. Louis and the most distant point 
in the county are shown in the following scale in comparison with 
the present boat rates. The Illinois distance rates are still less 


. 
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for the shorter distances, hence the differentials would be still 
greater for the nearer points. 








Rates IN CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS 





Classes 





I 2 3 4 5 6 Gf 8 9 | Io 











Boat. ratess<s con moa eorse ets acute: Bi ey per es ie a 
‘Illinois distance rates for 70 miles..... 26.3/21.8|18.4/12.8/10. 2/9.9 9. 5/7 7. 7 6.1 5. 5 
MifterentialS ccc .cree cscs eeyenoheenee atte Sey) Gee] 650) Oo2) As). 








* No class rates published by the boat lines for classes 6-10. 


22. Boat Rates on Classes between St. Louis and New Orleans 


Table XIX shows the class rates on the section of the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, La. The rates 
are those of the Lee Line except where reference is made to the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company. ‘Two features of 
the rate structure on the Mississippi are manifest in the table. 
(1) The same rates apply over stretches of the river. The rate is 
the same from St. Louis to the first regular landing as from 
St. Louis to Cairo. The same rate is also applied on shipments 
moving from one landing to another anywhere between St. Louis 
and Cairo. There is no advancing scale based on distance. (2) The 
charge is frequently more for a short haul than for a longer one. 
For example, the rates are higher between St. Louis and the first 
outside landing below than between St. Louis and Cairo, higher 
from St. Louis to points above Memphis than to Memphis. In 
general the rates for short distances between non-rail points are as 
high as for longer distances between rail points, and frequently 
they are higher. In contrast with the structure of the boat rates 
as presented above, the railways usually relate their rates more 
closely to distance, and they are not allowed to charge more for 
a short than for a longer haul over the same route except by special 
permission from the commission. The rail rates between St. Louis 
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TABLE XIX 
Crass RATES ON THE SECTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BETWEEN 
St. Louis AND VICKSBURG 
RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED PouNnps* 
BETWEEN St. Louis, Mo., ; = 
AND Points NameD Br- Poe 
Low, Except as OTHER- Classes Bat, | DANCE 
WISE NoTEeD *| (Miles) 
2 eSae se Sah Olletalli 8, HO |:FO 
Landings below St. 
Louis, not below 
Cairo. (1) Regular 
landings......-.:.. 25| 20] 18] 14] ro} to] of 8]. 7] 6 176 
(2)mWayalandingses| s0\r24| 20/817) rol r2i er) TO) Sie Fras poll oie crs ace 
ales Ae oN Sig) Or |) AUER. i Cel Dae Bel en Ne: 
Regular landings below 
Se not mee 
olumbus, Ky.f ....| 30] 23} 18] 14] 14] 12] 10 I 
Regular landings be- : yas : 4 
low Columbus, not 
below Hickman, Ky. | 30] 25] 23] 19] 15] 14] 10 214 
Regular landings below 
Hickman, not below 
New Madrid, Mo....| 40] 29] 27| 22| 18] § | 10 252 
Regular landings below 
New Madrid, not be- 
low Tiptonville, Tenn.) 60) 50] 45) 40) 32) 25) 23 268 
Gayoso, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., Tylor, 
Barfield, Ark.:....: 48| 38] 33) 27] 23) § | 24 291-318 
Regular landings below 
Barfield, not below 
Luxora and Osceola, 
ING a eek gaita ates 53] 41| 38] 30] 23) § | 24 341 
Regular landings below 
Osceola, not below 
Memphis, Tenn..... 50| 38] 33} 27| 23} 19] 12| 12| 12] To) 16) 23] 28 |42z 
From St. Louis to 
Memphis only....| 50] 40] 35| 25) 20| 18] 10] 19] 10] 8| 15] 32) 20 |42r 
From Memphis to St. 
IWGWNS: Hes co oeean ded 45| 35) 35| 25] 20] 18] ro] 12] 10) Lo) 14] 12| 20 |42T 
All way landings be- ; 
tween Cairo, Ill., and 
Memphis, Tenn..... 60] 50] 45] 40] 35| 3°] 25 176-421 
Helena, Arkansas City, 
Ark., Friars Point, 
Greenville, Vicksburg, 
Miss., Lake Provi- 
dencey Wana aa. 60| 50) 45) 35| 30] 25] 20 511-830 
From St. Louis to 
Helena only||....:..} 60} 50) 45} 35) 30) 25 18| 20] 18] 15] 20] 40] 35 |511-830 
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TABLE XIX—Continued 








RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED PouNDs* 


BETWEEN St. Louis, Mo., ae Dis- 


AND Pornts NAMED BE- Classes TANCE 
LOW, EXCEPT AS OTHER- (Miles) 
wisE NOTED 








Pa saa) Boe A Belee Ds Sere eae 





Points between Helena, 
Ark., and Vicksburg, 
AVIISS, Aronereousasheterel seri 90] 75}. Go| so? 45 gol Zo) «al amih sah «nile Sete OSS 

From St. Louis to New 
Orleans and other im- 
portant points only||} 60] 50) 45} 35] 30] 25] 18) 21] 18] 15} 20] 40) 35 

From New Orleans to 
St Louicll ae seeencet 60] 50] 45] 40] 30] 22] 18} 18] 18] 15) 18) 41) 30 



































BETWEEN Carro, ILL., AND 








Regular landings below 
Cairo, not below 
Memphis, Tenn..... 38] 29] 27| 20] 18] r5] ro] 8] 8] 8) zo} r5] 25 |245 

From Cairo to Memphis 
‘Only escent ens 40| 30] 26] 20] 16] 13] 7| 15] 6] 6] zo} 22] r5 

Helena, Arkansas City, 
Friars Point, Green- 
ville, Vicksburg, Lake | 
IProvidenGew sree sia: (Jo) IYo) MUCH yoy Pall Xelle Sail ool! call acleasll as [eNOS 

From Cairo to Helena 
ODN tee ee ee cen 50] 40] 35| 26] 23} 20] 15] 22] 15] ro} 16] 35] 25 

Other points between ' 
Helena, Ark., and 
Vicksburg, Miss.....| 90] 75} 60] 50] 45) 40] 30) ..| ..] ..] --] .-] .. 1335-654 

From Cairo to New 
Orleans and other 
important points . 
OnLyllpeeit guise: = 50] 40] 35] 26] 23] 20] 15] Io] 15] Io} 16} 35] 25 



































BETWEEN MEMPHIS, TENN., 
AND 





Regular landings below 
Memphis, not below 
Vicksburg, Miss... ..| 30) 28} 23] 18) 15} 12] 9] 12] rz] 9] 12] 13] 209/400 

From Memphis 
to Helena only||..... 30| 25] 20] 18) 13] rz] 8] 12) 9] 8] ro} 12) 12 |400 

From Memphis to New 
Orleans and rate 
POI ES| |. sere ere ee 30| 25] 20) 18] 13] rz} 8] 12] 0] 8] ro] r2| 18/409 












































* Governed by the Illinois Classification. 


_t Between St. Louis and points below Cairo on the east bank, the classes are governed by the Southern 
Classification; between’ St. Louis and points on the west bank, by the Western Classification. Rates to 
and from outside landings are 20 per cent higher than to and from regular landings. A higher rate is 
charged for a short haul than for a longer one. 

: {The boat companies. do not classify freight lower than class A except shipments between the 
larger towns and cities. 

§ There is no sixth class in the Western Classification, which applies at these points. 

_ _ || Rates of the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company apply at Memphis and other important 
points only. The points that take New Orleans rates are: Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez, Buta Rouge 5 


Donaldsonville, and Plaquemine. Tariffs of Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, Nos. 1-6 
effective June 15, 1911. 4 


4 Only 15 cents in carload shipments by rail, 12 by boat. 3 
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and Cairo for example are governed by the Illinois distance tariff. 
The rates for ro miles are: 


Rares mn CENTS PER HUNDRED Pounps* 











HUA Ce Sree Pes Mee ee oe SATE VE OMS 7 erS. eS lost Al wile 3 





* The fractions less than one-half are not shown, and those of one-half and more are shown as an 
additional cent. 


The rates for longer distances increase until the scale for 1 50 miles 
is reached for shipments between St. Louis and Cairo. From this 


TABLE XX 


Boat Rates APPLYING ON CLASSES VIA THE MississrpPr RIVER ON THE STRETCH 
BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF LOUISIANA* 








Rates In CENTS PER HunNDRED PounpDs 





2 Less than Carloads Carloads 

BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND INTER- DISTANCE 
MEDIATE LANDINGS, AND - (Miles) 
Classes Classes 








E29 ees aaledon ies tA) Ese. ihe (pallleake 








The more important landings 
between New Orleans and 
Wonaldsonville Wales... ..- 30| 25/ 23] 15] 20] 20] r5]/ 12] ro] to] 1-82 

The less important landings 
between New Orleans and 
Donaldsonville, La........... 30) 26} 23] 20] 15] 15] 12] 12] ro} 8] 1-82 

Landings between Donaldson- 
ville and Baton Rouge and 
Port Allen, and Bayou Sara 
SADE OPE: enol or anced evesacg as eupes sei a ada 301) 20) 23), 20] “x5\r5|| 12) 12) to 

Poplar Grove, Lobdells, Devalls, 
Hills, and False River’ Rail- y 
IRORNC Min Aten Gikce a ae A5| 40] 35] 30] 25] 25} 18] 16] 14] 12] 140-175 

Landings above Bayou Sara but 
not above the northern bound- 
ary of Louisiana, and including 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss. | 50} 45] 35] 30] 25] 25] 20] 18] 16] 15| 175-476 


oo 


82-175 





Tah ee lh eS ues LO BE | HF 


D 
8} 10] 12/18§ 
8} ro] 12/188 


A Cc 
From Memphis to New Orleanst | 30] 25] 20] 18] 13] rz] 8] r2| 9 
From New Orleans to Memphis} 30] 25] 20] 18] 13] 11] 8 9 









































* Railroad Commission of Louisiana, Authorities Nos. 5148, 3178, 3180, and 3421. Governed by 
the Western Classification. For location of landings named in the table see map on p. 64. Where 
commodity rates are higher, they are applied. No freight bill made for less than 25 cents, no landing made 
for less than 50 cents. The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has authority over intrastate shipments 
only, but the boat lines apply the rates at landings on the Mississippi side as far as the northern boundary 


of Louisiana. 

+ These landings are between Baton Rouge and Bayou Sara. 

{£ Governed by Southern Classification. Rates are published by Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. 

§ Only 12 cents in carloads. 
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it is seen that the shipper located on a railway between St. Louis 
and Cairo obtains lower freight rates than the shipper at a Missis- 
sippi landing. This too without the aid of water competition. The 
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people of the entire state of Illinois are paying no more than the 
rates based on the distance table made by the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. = 

Table XX presents the boat rates approved by the Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana applying on classes via the Mississippi 
River on the stretch between New Orleans and the northern border 
of Louisiana. The structure is similar to that on the section of the 
river above given in Table XIX. There is a rising scale of rates for 
the three stretches of this section of the river, but no variation for 
short distances. There is also a greater charge for a short haul than 
fora longer one. For example, the rates are higher at several points 
between Baton Rouge and Bayou Sara than at the latter point, 
which is above the landings referred to. The first-class rate between 
New Orleans and Bayou Sara is only 30 cents; while between New 
Orleans and certain points below Bayou Sara, the rate is 45 cents. 


23. Insurance Rates on Cargo and on Hulls 


As freight rates have decreased the relative importance of 
insurance and terminal charges has increased. Drayage at both 
termini of a route is not infrequently as much as the boat or rail 
rate on low-grade freight. Drayage may be necessary in shipping 
via a waterway or viaarailway. In some cases the cost of drayage 
is more by one or the other of these routes, while in others it is the 
same by each route. Insurance, however, is usually resorted to 
only in river shipping. Insurance and drayage rates are presented 
here as an aid in comparing the total costs of freight movement, by 
river with that by rail. 

In a comparison of rail and river rates the insurance rates on 
cargo should be added to the boat rates. This is true because 
railways usually pay for loss and damage to freight in their care, 
while boat lines do not. The following are the insurance rates on 
river cargo in effect in 1910. The rates given are those on $100 
in value of cargo carried by “‘good steamboats and barges to and 
from New Orleans and the following points.’”* 


« Tariff of river premiums adopted by the Board of Underwriters of New Orleans 
in 1903. Still in effect in rg10. 
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INSURANCE RATES PER $100 VALUE APPLYING ON CARGO 
SHIPPED ON THE ILLINOIS AND 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


(1) BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND POINTS: 


Not above Baton Rouges... 2-5 see eee ie $0.20 
Above Baton Rouge, and not above Bayou Sara........ aS 
Above Bayou Sara, and not above Grand Gulf....... oe ess 
Above Grand Gulf, and not above Vicksburg........... .40 
Above Vicksburg, and not above Greenville............ AG 
Above Greenville, and not above Memphis............ .50 
Above Memphis, and not above Cairo................. -65 
Above Cairo, and not above St. Louis................. .80 
Above St. Louis, and not above Keokuk .............. I.00 
Above Keokuk, and not above Davenport............. 1320 
Above Davenport, and not above Cassville............ 1.30 
Above Cassville; andimotaboverst-.eale etree r.50 
Above St. Louis, and not above Beardstown, Ill. ....... -95 
Above Beardstown, and not above La Salle, Ill......... 1.10 


(2) BETWEEN THE FOLLOWING INTERMEDIATE POINTS: 


St. Louls*and' Cairo. ete eee eee $0.40 
Sty Louisand) Memphisy\}...- ase eer See eee .50 
St-louisvand, Vicksburg’ Sanne er ee ee rere .70 
St.Louis and: Natchez.. 2. cere een eee ns 
Peoriazand: St. Wouiswsn <a ere ee eee eee 373 
Cairo and Mempnis 0 tes: cence ee een .40 
Cairo’and? Vicksburg 24508 dae Sete at ESC) 
Cairotalid: Nateben teehee iy 2. enn heen eee ee SG 
Cincitinati and: Vicksburg... 62-54 & a eee .80 
Cincinnati and Natchez.) 24. 0.0-424 an te ee ee .85 
Lowisyille‘and. Vicksburg sa. .< <9. 5008 en eee ee ais 
Louisville and Natchez... ... wastes pee eiee oe eee .80 
Evansville'and Vicksburg ©. 7.2 pee mee eee re .60 
Evansville'and Natchez..2 2.7. 28 aoe eee .65 
Memphis‘and’ Vicksburg 4:..¢)45e -oa eee hing se 
Greenvillejand) VickSbUt: gat 2a eine eee .20 
Greenville and uNatechez- .,.....8i2)..9) ehten eee ee .30 
Natchez:and sVicksburg ter coe eree ater ae .20 
Grand .Gulf and’ Natehez. 22: -. occ ae eee .20 
Bayou Saravand Natchez. 4s. 12.) o.daaneeee eee .20 


Plaquemine and: Natchez..e. J)... 24 See eee .20 
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Special rates are charged on cotton seed as follows: 


By model barges from any point to New Orleans the rate is $0.85 
By scow barges from any point on the Mississippi to New 


DCA cer ee Mk ks cate . Ree GENe LAAs ils, Se) 
By scow barges from any point on the tributaries of the 
Mississippi to New Orleans... 24... -..<0.saene+s 0s 2.00 


Harbor risks on cargo in model barges holding underwriters’ 
inspectors’ certificate are taken at a rate of $2.50 per $roo in value. 
Hull risks on approved vessels are taken at from 6 to 16 per cent 
' per annum on the value of the vessel. The Lee Line pays 13 per 
cent on its fleet. This is probably near an average insurance rate 
for approved wooden hulls on the Mississippi River. 


TABLE XXI 
INSURANCE RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS ON COMMODITIES VALUED AT 
FROM $1 TO $150 PER HUNDRED PoUNDS FOR A VARYING SCALE 
OF RATES PER $100 IN VALUE 





Insurance Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds on Commodities Valued at from 


When Rate per $z to $150 per Hundred Pounds 












































(Bese Sah YES | ee a ee a Gi aN 
TSE $x $5 | $10 | $20 | $30 | $40 | $50 | $60} $70 $80 | $100 | $120 | $150 

Cents 
Om, ve areas O22) er 2 a) 8 || to || 12 I4 16 20 24} 30 
BOM Re yekectitss =: || iss] Oe oO pers 18 2 24. 30 36 45 
KO deniers An 2 4 Sulet2) eLOneoo! 24: 28 32 40 48 60 
Roe ob Goes © Slee Sle Senet Siu2O! leh) sOnt a5 40 50 | 60 75 
(Kole Gec eoeee Gullies Cy) |] Bed, I as loys ies teaevovn ae Xa) 42 48 60 72 90 
Os erhe © eros)» a | °3.5| 7 |-t4 |-2E -|-28-1- 35 |- 42 49 56 70 84 | 105 
BOraags aunie ss Sails 8 | 16 | 24° | 32 || 40 | 48 50) Of) | MSO OGL], 120 
LOO twee ick i 5 Io | 20 | 30 |. 40 | 50 | 60 70 80 | Ioo | 124 | I50 
TOOK suet oc: E<2! (76 T2240 e320 sAS 200) | 72 84 96 | 120 | 144 | 180 
THO eerie ei: TSS 7S LS We ZO «As op OOnlt 7SienOO.|5 405 1 £20) ieaSon| 160) 225 
































The insurance rates per hundred pounds on commodities valued 
at from $r to $150 per hundred pounds, for the scale of rates per 
$100 in value given, are shown in Table XXI. This is given as an 
aid in estimating the insurance per hundred pounds on the com- 
modities shipped in largest amounts along the route. The insur- 
ance rate on wheat at $1 a bushel shipped between St. Louis and 
New Orleans according ‘to the scale above is eight-tenths of a cent 
per bushel or approximately 13 cents per hundred pounds. The 
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rate on household goods valued at $10 a hundred is 8 cents per 
hundred pounds. On shoes valued at $100 per hundred pounds the 
rate is 80 cents per hundred pounds, and on clothing valued at 
$150 per hundred pounds, the rate is $1.20. There is a large. 
amount of freight on which the insurance alone prevents its ship- 
ment by river. A large part of the common stock of dry goods, for 
example, is valued at $50 or more per hundred pounds, and the 
insurance between St. Louis and New Orleans at this value is 
4o cents. The finer lingeries and silks are valued at as much as 
$1,000 per hundred pounds, on which the insurance rate is $8 per - 
hundred pounds. The rail rate on silk of this value is only $2.70 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, and on the cheaper grades of silk 
the rate is only go cents. 


24. Drayage Rates 


A determining factor in the choice of a freight carrier is often 
the cost of drayage. The following outline of the charges for dray- 
age at St. Louis and Chicago show, roughly, the rates in those cities, 
and will aid in estimating the cost at other towns and cities on the 
route. The rates are those that were in effect in rg10-11: 


A. DRAYAGE RatEs In St. Louis, Mo.,* In CENTS PER HUNDRED PouUNDS 


I. For a radius of one mile from the wharf 
1. Less than carload lots 


a) Ordinary ireight :.0>.0. 5 <.roa eae Wen Cee 3 
b) Bulky Tiireight,, 0s 6 nee cake eateries eee 5 to 15 
2. Carload lots 
q) Ordinary freight... cosctekiae youu. oe. eee 2.8 
b). Bulky freighte)..:j.40).1.0d toes oo See ee 4c 7 tom Ae 


II. City deliveries other than in the down-town districtt 
1. Less than carload lots 


a) Ordinary ireighti’s.)..0.\ ace bee eee ne Gia 

5) Bulky treight:.\o5 ..0 0s oe eee 9 to 27 
2. Carload lots 

a) Ordinary freight...... Oe es Ee Baie 85. oer 

D) gully freight tats 2%, tige:s MT votens os ee et aio ee eee 8.5 to 25 


* Information obtained from St. Louis Transfer Company, St. Louis, Mo. The rates at Memphis 
are almost the same as those at St. Louis. 


j “Bulky” freight is freight that requires a large amount of space for its weight. 


} At least 90 per cent of the river freight goes to the down-town district, probably more than 95 
per cent. 
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B. Drayace Rates in Cutcaco, ILt., In CENTs PER HunpRED Pounps 


I. Within the depot district§ and for a haul of 1.5 miles in other parts of the 
city 


Real cid COU INS TreISINE x o.g aye kde ek evan Gevrstla wou wceiy wreand s 25 

Cy CECT TIRES, Aiea ae ne B 

em leemrand bulky freight cc... os ntoesas+ sees cntcecveces CE cOnns 

4. Freight especially costly to cart....... 0.00.0. ese. 00s Per Load 
II. For each additional mile or fraction thereof................ 0.5 


§ The depot district is bounded by Fifteenth Street on the south, Halsted Street on the west, Indiana 
Street on the north, and Lake Michigan on the east. 
{| Freight in barrels, iron drums, etc. 


The rates in the two cities are almost the same within the busi- 
ness sections. But for longer hauls the rates are graded in Chicago, 
while in St. Louis they are 80 per cent more for all distances greater 
than those within the business section of the city. The rates at 
Memphis are very similar to those at St. Louis. At the several 
cities there are special rates. At Memphis, for example, the rate 
on cotton is 25 cents per bale; at Greenville and Vicksburg it is 
only 15 cents. 


25. Class Rates by Rail Compared with Those by River 


After this presentation of the boat rates on classes, the insurance, 
and the drayage charges, it is now necessary to tabulate in compari- 
son the rail rates applying between the more important competitive 
points. The rail rates taken are the local rates, not the propor- 
tional rates, on shipments from beyond. For example, the rate on 
wheat from a large part of central Illinois to New Orleans is 18 
‘cents per hundred pounds, but the proportion south of St. Louis is 
only 11 cents. In Table XXII the local rate of 18 cents is shown, 
although the wheat moves on the 11-cent proportion. Though 
there are no river rates for comparison, it is perhaps worth while 
to present the rail rates between Chicago and river points. 

Table XXIII shows the class rates by rail in comparison with 
those by river. Between Peoria and points below St. Louis there 
are no through boat lines, but the combination of the locals above 
St. Louis with those below are compared with the through rail 
rates. The boat rates between points from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, inclusive, are those published by the Mississippi Valley 


. 
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Transportation Company’ in June, 1911. The tariffs of this com- 
pany govern only the through movement between the larger rail 
points, and were made lower than the rail rates for the purpose of 
attracting the competitive business. For seven years there had 
been no through packet lines, no through rates, and no through 
packet movement. The combination of the locals usually being 
higher than the rail rates, there was little through movement. But 


TABLE XXII 
RalILt RATES ON CLASSES BETWEEN CHICAGO AND RIVER POINTS 








RatTEs IN CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS 


BETWEEN CHICAGO, ILL., AND Classes (Illinois Classification) 








I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 





























Peoria Tl 0.8, Wee dds Belson ee B27 E20)0| 52 2 eGullet es II 9| 8 
SG. eOuisy Mommie: seperate AS W935 28.22) | ere ee 7 ee eres EO) 
Cairo sly, steseretast sree aotes AT | 28 \'3r eqns ron Lonee 7 aes Simro meee 








Classes (Southern Classification) 





I 2 3 4 gy 6 A B @ D E H F 





























Memphis, Tenn...} 85 || 65 | 55 | 43 | 37 | 3 | 2r | 32%) 2 | 18} 25%) 50 | a2 
Greenville, Miss. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Natchez, Miss...)|110 | 90 | 75 | 58 | 47 | 42 | 318] 44 | 32 | 26 | 33 | 65 | 57 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
































* South bound only, north-bound rate 31 cents. 
{ South bound only, north-bound rate 21 cents. 
{South bound only, north-bound rate 23 cents. 
§ From points other than New Orleans the north-bound rate is 34 cents. 


during 1911, the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company 
carried more than 11,000 tons of freight at the boat rates shown in 
Table XXIII. These rates are materially lower than the rail rates 
as shown by the differentials. Whether they are low enough to 
attract sufficient freight to develop an important boat business, - 
and high enough to be remunerative are questions that the experi-. 
ment alone, perhaps, can answer. The old company found that 
it could not attract the business in amounts large enough at rates 
sufficiently high to make the boat line profitable. And the new 
t Tariffs Nos. 1-6. 
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line is in the process of reorganization (July, 1912), which indi- 
cates that the business of last season was not remunerative. 


TABLE XXIII 
COMPARISON OF CLAss Rates By Ratt wit THOSE BY RIVER 



































































































































RaTEs IN CENTS PER HUNDRED PouNpS 
Se ue Classes (Illinois Classification) 
I 2 = 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
Railisaeee SM 2ONe2 oul LOn aS alacant ciel Ones 
St. Louis, Mo.....| 4 Boat ..... BoP || eel] or ane set oe th rl | eee 
Ditterentiall a7 si 3) 2 
‘ Rail er Aan SOue2oulec2w ES al care TA Werrellero. 
Cameo Ue on on deen Boatisencr iG age Ss || ey il Be th coh Ahn ee 
Ditierentiall| rn" |iom) 10% 77 |) s5 
Classes (Southern Classification) 
From PEORIA TO 
I 2s an I SS ierom Pe AR Bao) Dee eet oe 
Rails 79 |6I |54 |41 135 |30 |19 |30 |18 |15 |24 |48 |36 
Nempiticn henner) \boatiae ns /GOn|Oseles Ido 133 et tee, lee fe de lmeeles Wee 
Ditkerentiall) n5|45| exe) x) 24 
Greenville, Miss. . . 
Vicksburg, Miss...|} Rail...... 104/86 174 156 |45 |40 |29 |42 |28 |23 |32 163 |5r 
Natchem Missa |e BOati: acc 100 175. 105) |SO.143 Job le ie dlse ies loch linn hes 
Baton Rouge, La..|) Differential/14 |11 | 9 | 6 | 2 |.. 
New Orleans, La... 
Classes (Illinois Classification) 
From St. Louis To 
A I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
Railep cscs « AD || Ae || BE | aks | gee | aes || gage |) mee Sais 
Cairowmillewee wae: Boaters. 2cu|2OMIMEO UI LAN eTOM TON M Oi | Oalime7e iO 
Differential) 11 9 Aderé iz 4 | A) A 38 I 2 
Classes (Southern Classification) 
I 2 3 7g aes 6m CAS Be CaaS eB ei ibs 
Railwecte ss 65 |50 145 |35 |30 }25 |Z5 |260 |x5 |12 |20 |42 |30 
Memphis, Tenn...|+ Boat ..... 50 |40 135 |25 |20 |18 |10 |19 |ro |18 |x5 |32 |20 
Differential]t5 |10 |10 |10 |j1o | 7 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 6*| 5 |10 |10 
Greenville, Miss... 
Vicksburg, Miss...|} Rail...... 90 |75 |65 |50 |40 |35 |25 138 |25 |20 |18 157 |45 
Natchez, Miss....|) Boat ..... 60 |50 |45 |35 |30 |25 |18 |2z {18 |15 20 |40 35 
Baton Rouge, La. .| ) Differential)30 |25 |20 |15 |10 |10 | 7 |17 | 7 | 5 | 2™|17 |10 
New Orleans, La. . 
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TABLE XXIII—Continued 


Pa 











From Cartro TO 


Rates IN CENTS PER HunDRED PoUNDS 





Classes (Southern Classification) 


































































































Fah sa ve On A Bie Cn DS Bye EE oak 
Ratlae rae 50 138 135 |27 |23 |I9 |Iz |2I |10 | 9 |15 |32 |20 
Memphis, Tenn...| + Boat ..... 40 130 26° |20 126-183 || 7 E5) | On|MOn|zOlZ2n 15 
Differentiallio | 8|9/}7/|71!6/4/]6)]413 45 |10] 5 
Greenville, Miss. . . 
Vicksburg, Miss...|}/ Rail...... 75 1603 |55 |42 133 |29 |2I |32 |20 |15 |23 |47 135 
Natchez, Miss. ...|) Boat ..... 50 140 |35 |26 |23 |20 |I5 |1Q |15 |IO |16 135 |25 
Baton Rouge, La. .| \ Differential)/25 |23 |20 .|16 |10 | 9 | 6 |13 | 5 | 5 | 7 |12 |10 
New Orleans, La. . 
From MEmMpuis, 
GREENVILLE, VICKS- 
BURG, AND NATCHEZ TO 
Greenville, Miss... 
Vicksburg, Miss...}} Rail...... 45 |40 |32 |25 |20 |17 |12 |18 114 |12 |15 |18 |18§ 
Natchez, Miss....|) Boat ..... © |25 |20 |18jr3 |rz | 8 |r2 | go | 8 |xo |z2 |22§ 
Baton Rouge, La..|) Differentialjr5 jr5 |12 | 7} 7]/6|4]6|]5]41]5]|61] 6 
New Orleans, La. . 
From NEw ORLEANS, 
Baton RouceE, Nart- 
CHEZ, VICKSBURG, AND 
GREENVILLE TO 
Natchez, Miss....|\ Rail...... 45 |40 |32 |25 |20 |17 |12 |18 |1q4 |12 |rg5 118 |18§ 
Vicksburg, Miss...|{ Boat ..... 30 |25 |20 |18 |r3 |1r | 8 |10 | g | 8 |xo |12 |r2§ 
Greenville, Miss... : 
Memphis, Tenn... .|/ Differential/r5 |15 j12 | 7|7/6/4]8]5}|]4]51!6]|6 
; Raileaeee 75 163 |55 |42 |33 |29 |21 |20 |20 |r5 |23 |47 135 
Caicos ie ey: Bogteraace 5° 145 |40 |30 |22 |18 |r5 |12 |r2 |11 |15 |32 |22 
Differential]25 |18 |15 |12 |r |zr | 6 | 8| 8 |] 4 | 8 |r5 |x3 
Railen ee 9° |75 |65 |50 |40 |35 |25 125 |25 |23 |28 157 |45 
St. Louis, Mo..... Boathws. 60 |50 |45 |40 |30 |22 |18 |18 |18 |15 |18 |4r |30 
Differential|30 |25 |20 |10 |ro |13 | 7 | 7 | 7 | 8 |z0 |16 |r5 
Peoria, Ill. (from | ( Rail...... IIO/}90 175 |58 |47 |41 131 131 131 |2 6 
New Orleans only) | Ben orn 0175-4105 |SOmisOul4ainien nr ere is PS - * 
Differential]20 |15 |10 | 8 | 4 | J 
(From other sta-|( Rail...... 104/86 |74 |56 |45 |40 132 |42 |28 |23 |32 163 |sr 
t1ONS) hee ee Boatheec: Lom Ava Oem eee ee ioe Wee lee To, oe 
Differential/14 |11 | 9 | 6 | 2 |.. 
From MEmMPHIs TO 
: Rail ere 50 |38 |35 |27 |23 |19 |11 |13 |10 |r2 |r5 |13 |20 
(Carros pllle eyes see } Bon +++++135 |27 |25 |19 |16 |13 | 7] 9 | 6} 8 |10 | 9 |14 
Differentialjt5 jzr |10 | 8| 7/6} 4]4/41/4151]4]| 6 
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TABLE XXIII—Continued 














Rates In CENTS PER HUNDRED Pounps 

















From MEMPHIS TO Classes (Southern Classification) 

Tyee se eae Stee eae BC) Da Be ye 

f Rails... 65/50 145 135 |30 |25 |r5 |18 |15 [15 |20 |18 |30 

bar OUIS/. cer tee ne Boat .....] 45/35 |35 |25 |20 |18 |10 [12 |10 |10 |14 |12 |20 

Differential] 20/15 |10 |10 |10 | 7/5 | 6] 5 | 5 | 6 | 6 |10 

: Rail ikesas a| 85/65 |55 143 137 [32 |2r |24 |2r |21 |25 |23 |42 

Peoria; Ula. 4.2%. . Boat. PS CONGS WOM See MNS Noa lneeige epeo lier: apa 
Differential] 10] 5 | o | 6*| 4 |.. 






































* Rail rates less than boat rates. 


} These rates are the sum of the rates from Peoria to St. Louis and from St. Louis to Memphis or 
Cairo. 


No rates published between Peoria and St. Louis for classes 6-10. 
§ Less than carload by rail 25 cents, by boat 18 cents. 
{ No rates lower than fifth class from St. Louis to Peoria. 


¢ Boat rates made on St. Louis combination of locals. No boat rates lower than fifth class between 
St. Louis and Peoria. 


Of course the fact that a significant amount of freight was car- 
ried by the boat line in 1911 would seem to be the best proof that 
an important river movement can be built up. However, there 
appears to have been considerable extraordinary solicitation of 
business. The loyalty of the shippers to the waterway develop- 
ment was appealed to, stock was sold to shippers along the route, 
and considerable interest was developed. This interest, however, 
will prove temporary unless it will pay the shippers to patronize 
the boat line. 

It may be advantageous to point out some of the conclusions 
that may be drawn from a comparison of the rates. The differ- 
entials between Peoria and St. Louis do not appear to be large 
enough to overcome insurance, chafing, and drayage. Besides, 
these are the old rates, and the movement has not been significant 
in the past. Between Peoria and the points below St. Louis, the 
combination boat rates are higher than the through rail rates at 
Cairo, which indicates that there is no movement; and at Memphis 
the same is true for three of the five classes. From Peoria to points 
below Memphis the differentials are probably not large enough to 
overcome transfer at St. Louis, chafing, and insurance. 
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The rates from St. Louis to Cairo and Memphis are the old ones, 
and have not attracted any business worthy of mention, although 
the differentials are from 5 to 15 cents. From St. Louis to points 
below Memphis, however, the rates are new, and the differentials 
are from 2 to 30 cents. The differentials of from 15 to 30 cents are 
sufficient to allow for drayage, insurance (in some cases), chafing, 
and other disadvantages. Besides, at New Orleans in many cases 
there is the same drayage for rail traffic as for boat. Moreover, it 
is between St. Louis and New Orleans that the bulk of the traffic was 
carried last year. Freight valued as high as $20 a hundred, however, 
would be subject to an insurance rate of 8 cents per hundred, which 
would offset a large part of the differential favorable to the boat 
line. This would seem to limit the value of freight to something 
like $10. The rates are almost the same north bound and deserve 
no further discussion here. 

The rail rates between Memphis, Tenn., and all points from 
Greenville, Miss., to New Orleans, La., inclusive, are the same. 
They are exceptionally low for the longer distances. A rate of 45 
cents per hundred pounds on first-class freight between Memphis 
and New Orleans, for example, is remarkably low. Whether the 
30-cent rate on first-class freight will prove remunerative between 
Memphis and New Orleans is probably the most important point 
in connection with boat traffic. The rail rates on this section of 
the route were made to secure the river business for the railways 
and the end sought has been attained. They were not reduced 
until the boat lines went out of business and then raised again. 
They were made and continued so low that not a packet line 
maintained a schedule between Memphis and New Orleans from 
1904 to 1911. The railways thrive on receipts from rates lower 
than those that the boat lines were able to maintain. And the 
shippers obtain cheap transportation, not on a part of their 
freight delivered or received at the wharves, but on all freight 
delivered or received in the particular part of the city most con- 
venient for them. | 


In comparison with the rail rates applying on domestic ship- 
ments given in Tables XXII and XXIII, those applying on export, 
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and imports between Chicago and St. Louis on the one hand, and 
New Orleans on the other, are given in Table XXIV.* 

The rates on exports are materially lower than the domestic 
rates, and the rates on imports are scarcely more than half as much 
as the domestic rates. The first-class rate on imports from New 
Orleans to Chicago, for example, is only 57 cents, while the domestic 
rate is $1.10. Could Chicago ask for lower rates on imports? 
Would these rates pay ocean vessels for a 3,300-mile journey through 
a river and canal channel from New Orleans to Chicago and return ? 
Or does it seem likely that river vessels constructed for the channel 
could handle imports at a materially lower rate than the railways 
are now maintaining? 


TABLE XXIV 


Ratt RATES ON EXPORTS AND Imports vIA NEW ORLEANS, La.* 








RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS 


From Cuicaco, ILL., AND 
asses 
Sr. Louts, To cl 





z 2 Rule 25 3 Rule 26 4 5 6 














New Orleans, La........ 75 65 iB 50° 40 ae 30 25 








From NEw ORLEANS TO 

















(Chbieekeeys UNE amon nee 57 47 40 38 30 27 24 IQ 
Stouts, Mosel cnc. 70 58 49 47 38 33 29 23 
Gairo. Tere Ppateis cheapest 72 60 an 48 38 34 30 24 














* W. H. Hosmer’s tariffs, Interstate Commerce Commission Nos. A-141, A-126, and A-127. 


26. Comparison of Commodity Rates by Rail with Those by River 


In Table XXV the rail rates on commodities between the more 
important common points are compared with the boat rates." The 


: Mr. H. W. Leyhe, general agent of the Eagle Packet Company, furnished the 
commodity rates applying between Peoria and St. Louis; Mr. J. E. Massengale, 
traffic manager, St. Louis & Tennessee River Packet Company, between St. Louis and 
Cairo. The rates on the section of the river between Vicksburg and New Orleans 
were obtained from the tariffs of the Railroad Commission of Louisiana. The rates 
applying between St. Louis and Cairo on the one hand and New Orleans and group 
points were obtained from the tariffs of the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. 
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TABLE XXV 
ComPARISON oF Ratt RATES, APPLYING ON COMMODITIES SHIPPED IN Larcrest AMOUNTS 
BETWEEN THE More Important Common Pornts ON THE PROPOSED 

Water Route, WITH CORRESPONDING Boat RATES 


. 
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SECTION 1. RATES SOUTHWARD FROM CHICAGO* 
2 2 4 8 
T GC dit Ss Commodity ms Commodity TS 3 
‘0 ommodity bt am a= 
Petroleum) seer 8| Grain products..| 6] Sugar.......... 8 
Syfuphe gee ence 8) Pig irone..5.5.- 6| Manufactured 
Peoria; Lee 2s ase Sandi tes. A aasce GlueStoness eee ae Siic ciron ge... cee ii 
Canned goods ...| 13] Lumber........ ro} Vegetables ..... Io 
Furniture....... 18 Vehicles ....... 14 
Manufactured (Potatoes: reine 12) Salt coe eae ee 9 
LEONI yeeros ae t1| Machinery..... 16} Molasses....... 10 
: Cured meats TO\, Beer saan otras 14| Grain products 8 
St; Eouls, Mow. fincas 8 
Agricultural im- 
plements...... 16 
Salt ata. oocties sini||) ARON FOVE 6 0 0 Gc TA Wheaties Io 
Z Oatsitie. are To] Coal emiaaaas FINS YEUP eye tew eye ry 
Cairo, Il.......... Lumber......... TLSand a eee ee y\ Stone... o.n ee II 
Claythres emcee. rz| Cured meats ...| 18} Manufactured 
IFOy alge eiee 15 
Potatoesmnsce ea 27| Cured meats....| 32| Oats........... 13 
’ Manufactured Grain products .| 15| Salt........... I4 
Memphis, Tenn. ... HT Ne ee Tolkelay wear. peer £8) Syrup oc uae 37 
IBGCK): cers htm. 22| Hardware...... 31 
Machinery ...... 31 
¢ ¥ Cured meats .. =. |" 44|" Salt... .2-...-. ga eotatoes wai 35 
Greenville, Miss... . (Grainy products. |) 21|MBeen yt ore 27| Manufactured 
Machinery...... 43|Sumberswee rae 30l rOneeen tomar 28 
Cured meats ....| 44] Potatoes....... 2s LUM Der merece 30 
Vicksburg, Miss... . Grain products...) 21| Beer........... 27| Agricultural im- 
Machinery...... ‘At Oats erat pee 18| plements..... 36 
Huraicures eer 58 Manufactured 
LOB (eta 28 
; Cured meats sinc) 44) Sales. eee: 22) Potatoesn a ante 35 
Natchez, Miss.... . Corn saree Oe eee: 18| Hardware...... 4t| Beet.<. Aves 27 
SYPUDs Sete eet 47 i 
Baton Rouge, La... Potatoes «es sur 35| Cured meats . 44| Manufactured 
|W BOOT a hank ac «tee 27 COT emirate TO] ey LEOD ehaeetee rey: 28 
Hardware...... 28 
POtaloesnen. eri 35| Cured meats ...] 44) Grain products .| 21 
New Orleans, La... Beer Waa om: 27| Manufactured Mertilizer sence 21 
Hay enee epee 20 iron eee 28 
SYLUD" oie Nene 47 























*There are no boat rates in effect between Chicago and points on the route. 


The rail rates were 


obtained from Mr. Joseph Hattendorf, general freight agent, Illinois Central Railroad Company. A fraction 
of one-half or more is written as an additional cent; fractions less than one-half are disregarded. 
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rates are reduced to cents per hundred pounds, and fractions are 
disregarded or computed as additional cents. 

The rates are here tabulated according to the geographical order 
of the stations. Beginning with Chicago, the south-bound rates 
are given, and with New Orleans the north-bound rates are tabu- 
lated. The rates are given on the commodities moving in largest 
amounts by rail for the calendar year 1909, and are arranged 
approximately in the order of the amounts of the several com- 
modities. For example, in Section 1 of Table XXV, petroleum is 
placed first as the chief commodity moving from and through 
Chicago to and through Peoria. Of course a large part of the 
freight does not originate at Chicago, nor is it destined to Peoria; 
but it originates beyond and is destined beyond. This through 
freight does not move on the local rail rates, but on the proportions 
applicable on the section of the route over which it moves. The 
local rates are higher, but are appropriately chosen for the com- 
parative purpose of the table, inasmuch as boat lines are largely 
limited to freight moving from port to port. 

The important question is: What freight can the boats obtain 
at the large competitive points? From Chicago, for example, 
what freight could be carried by boat to the points along the 
route? Among the several commodities named in discussing the 
freight handled through the Port of Chicago, was manufactured 
iron. ‘There is a considerable movement of this commodity from 
Chicago and vicinity to and through Peoria, St. Louis, and other 
river points. But we have given the opinion of the traffic manager’ 

of the Illinois Steel Company that his company could not use the 
waterway even if it were made 20 or more feet in depth. The rate 
on manufactured iron from Chicago to Peoria is 7 cents a hundred, 
and to St. Louis 11 cents. When asked if it would not be possible 
to ship iron by boat from the harbor of South Chicago to Peoria or 
St. Louis at these rates, Mr. Bentley replied that no large part of 
his shipments was destined to these points, but through them to 
the Southwest; and that the through rail rates to destination were 
little more than the local rates from these points to destination. He 
gave a similar reason for not shipping via the lakes through Duluth 
«Mr. Frank T. Bentley. 
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to the Northwest. However, he stated further that he found it 
advantageous to ship by water to lake ports only where the com- 
peting railways were forced to make a circuitous route, as in the 
case of the ports on the north shore of Lake Superior; and that it 
would not pay him to ship freight destined to St. Louis via an all- 
water route composed of canals and rivers. 

It would seem that if manufactured iron cannot be carried from 
Chicago for local delivery at Peoria, St. Louis, or other river points, 
other manufactures could not. The iron plants are located on the 
lake, and iron could be loaded from the mills into the boats. Such 
commodities as agricultural implements, hardware, furniture, 
vehicles, dry goods, notions, and other manufactures of compara- 
tively high value and delicate finish could be carried less advantage- 
ously than iron on the river. Mr. Frank B. Montgomery, traffic 
manager for the International Harvester Company, admitted to 
the writer that ‘‘chafing’ alone would be an important factor 
against shipping agricultural implements by river. Mr. James J. 
Wait, traffic manager for Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett, of Chicago, 
was of the opinion that the waterway would be of service to his 
company in shipping hardware; but the Simmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis makes no use whatever of the Mississippi 
between St. Louis and rail points on the river, though the Missis- 
sippi River is a more efficient waterway than could reasonably be 
constructed between St. Louis and Chicago. Grain moves east 
through Chicago, but even with an open route such as the lakes, 
the railways carry the larger part of the grain. Of course packing- 
house products are shipped by rail, and could not be easily attracted 
to a river route. 

In Section 2 of Table XXV, it is shown that the commodity rates 
from Peoria to St. Louis are less by rail than by boat for every 
commodity listed except butter and cheese. It would not be worth 
_ while to compare the combination boat rates between Peoria and 
points below St. Louis with the through rail rates, for there could be 
no through movement when the boat rates, as at present, are 
higher than the rail rates. : 


In Section 3, the. rates from St. Louis to points on the lower 
river are shown. From 1904 to 1911 there had been no through 
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* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 
+ There are no through boat rates in effect, except to St. Louis, from Peoria. As local rates are 
higher by boat than by rail, the combination of the boat locals on St. Louis is so much higher in the case 
of commodity rates that comparison is not necessary. 
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TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 2. RATES SOUTHWARD FROM PEORIA 
o| 4S 
To Commodity Commodity 3 a5 ae 
aie iQ > 
Oats watts oekes Manufactured 
Grain products TROD sechecs ates oer © Eee y io- 
Butter and cheese}|15 Etayee eeac see aie l 00), || Ore 
St. Louis, Mo..:. ... Cured meats .... Purnitures sere 25 |18 | 7* 
: Agricultural im- Machinery..... Bout |ro™ 
plements...... Fruits and vege- 
IBGera serrate. (MOSES Oi coe woke 30 |I0 |20* 
ATE EIN enekt elec 8 | 6 | 2* 
LOUIE nee teks Beer area ince: 18 
Manufactured Potatoesaa. 4. a 13 
. THR) SU Bas ees ol RAN Oats eyes crated Fn alts 
Caimoy Ul ae ise eso LINES pics cichiay aes | ae S/d Oeraeg cinco ales 
henullinen errs reslaere Machinery ..... Be alliiy 
COM eee eo aa ee (Cleniey 4 ee eee Seales 
Cabbagen wae. seria 
Buckwheat......|.:. Oats sects. |e 
ASU Covi cae Omen Aton aed reer Beer ren ie ae 20 
c IMiagehimerys «2b allie se (pOtatOeSr ere ar ZO 
Memphis, Tenn..... ( |Manufactured Agricultural im- 
gov petey, Medes Cale e x plements..... ig 0 (D2: 
Grain products A ALBEDO, ai atos nike Seal eS 
SyigaUheys Gas cee oullone Petroleum...... Pens 
: Packing-house Hardware...... eas 
Greenville, Miss. ... Bac iS ter Alaa 5 
Salitoaetaie. chery Seep cell rest 
IROtatOes: mete eee alin: Packing-house 
\Wilecloriig NiGeEs an a op E85 se oe oo conG||ooe products..... 7. 142 
Manufactured 
PROD gee brace ./25 
: ARTO Ue pokey arotatorst alles Cured meats ...|...|42 
- Natchez, Miss...... PWEDS. gaceun alice Manufactured 
ROWA doe eta 5 xs 25 
atom ouge moa. ete ELOUL) crite ae = nte'|'e ue 
Grain products Bloutee ae ae saraliinss 
POtALOeS ay serait see Cured. meats ...]|.../42 
New Orleans, La.... / |Beer------- +--+]: Manufactured 
: acer ae e Bee 1PONG eee seer 25 
Machinery sist... |). - Bricks actaes. toc 18 
iiard wanes acne ees lb. Oatseree cect 18 
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boat line between St. Louis and points below Memphis. But in 
tg11 the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company published 
both class and commodity rates applying at the most important 
points between St. Louis and New Orleans. These rates are on an 
average some 30 per cent less than the rail rates applying between 
the important river points. However, rates from St. Louis to Cairo 
were not included in the tariffs of the company. The rates from St. 
Louis to Cairo given in the table are those of the boat lines that 
touch at that point. It is shown that the rail rates are the lower 
on more than half of the commodities. 

From St. Louis to Memphis the reduced boat alee of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Transportation Company are shown. But it is plain 
that the boats are limited in the amount of freight that can be 
secured, even with specially reduced rates between St. Louis and 
Memphis. For example, the rate.on grains was reduced to 8 cents, 
while the local rate by rail was 11 cents on wheat and ro cents on 
other grains. The grains do not grow in the streets of St. Louis 
but in the fields of Kansas and other states. They are carried 

‘through St. Louis with the privilege of milling in transit at a pro- 
portion of the through rate of, roughly, 7 cents between St. Louis 
and Memphis and 11 cents between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Of course shippers will not pay 8 cents to Memphis and 15 cents . 
to New Orleans when they can save transfer at St. Louis and ship by 
rail for 7 cents to Memphis and 11 cents to New Orleans with the 
milling-in-transit privilege. Shippers who do not have grain 
milled at St. Louis ship on a through bill of lading at the through 
rate. On grain shipped into St. Louis by boat the local rates apply 
out by rail. That is, the rail rates to Memphis are 1o cents on 
coarse grains and 11 on wheat, while the boat rates are only 8 cents. 
This explains the movement of a small amount of sacked grain from 
St. Louis to Memphis by boat in 1g11. 

The decline in the shipment of grain has perhaps attracted more 
attention than any other phase of the declining river traffic. It is 
sometimes said that the reason the barge lines no longer carry grain 
to New Orleans is that there is no longer any grain to ship. It is 
true that the rail movement of grain from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma through Memphis, and through Galveston 
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TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 3. RATES SOUTHWARD FROM ST. Louris 
28\_2 | Se elas 
To Commodity 3 S 3 3 ry Commodity 8 S E é e 
Wheaties coat: TOP MOMs | AOAtSe ae et tere. tot] 6 | 4* 
oh meats os . 1 Common brick..| 6 | 7 | 1 
: OPM mess set Io FA Spat he oe Bo 35 6 tot|r4 | 4 
Cairo, Ill.......... IRotatoesaerec er 15 |t0o | 5*| Manufactured 
Mire-brick = 5G s. 6/8] 2 TOM are ca biseae ey ere |) 
LOUD erst: roft| 6 | 4*| Grain products |zoq| 6 | 4* 
GCement ene. Tae Ne 
Mats ge om ohtce cnet 8tir0 | 2 | Petroleum...... Ir |r2 | t 
Come eee a Aa 8t\10 | 2 | Grain products .| 8 |1o | 2 
We Vane eos. Stroh 12 |12 | o | Cured meats ...|r0 |15 | 5 
Memphis, Tenn..... ( |Potatoes........ TOM22 ales. | (Eloutm ee 8t\x1z | 3 
Manufactured FLOTS eS Aic canara: LOD RS ee 
ALONE TREN Q |T3 |-4 | Fire-brick...... 8 |10 | 2 
BI Wiest ach a4 othe 8tlrr | 3 
Grain products ..]15 |16 | 1 | Flour.......... 15 |18 | 3 
Cured meats ..../25 |33 | 8 | Petroleum...... 20 \18 | 2* 
Greenville, Miss.... / [Oats........---. 0G) MEHey Wf ae IBEW ole ota in Oo os T8 |20 | 2 
iresbricke = pes. ESE aio) | OLLOTSeS sie eee Tag A ee 
Beer mes muscis oct? LOW 22:") <6r Comes sim cnsci BiG) | POW |e 
Steel tails... - to |1o | o | Hardware...... ey Pee (ey) 
Grain products ..|15 |16 | 1 | Oats........... Tse Omar 
IBGCTh shee fechas ktees MOM LOR On Oats tec gee cere e I5 |16 | 1 
Vicksburg, Miss.... / |Fire-brick......./15 |15 | 0 Rotatoess ge... - 20 |30 |10 
(COmneerare iene: [REG RG eB es Se Sots obec 15 |18 | 3 
Cured meats Slee at Onl ELOLSES serie lersr-ts Piles rine 
Shas Ol gechde ante at 30 |40 |r0 | Machinery..... 25 |35 |10 
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* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 
{ Rates on grain and grain products to outside landings between St. Louis and Memphis are 


25 cents per hundred pounds. 


+ No boat rates in effect. 
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and New Orleans by southern routes direct, has diverted grain that 
otherwise might have been collected at St. Louis for river traffic. 
Yet the grain receipts at St. Louis were larger for the last five years 
than for any period of five years except the period from 1901-5, 
and the shipments were more than for any other five-year period. 
This is shown by the following figures of average annual receipts 
and shipments of grain and grain products at St. Louis for 
quinquennial periods, from 1881 to 1910: 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS AT ST. LOUIS FOR 
QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, FROM 1881 TO 1910 














Years Receipts Shipments 
TOOT VOOG ee ee ree 54,345,083 41,046,235 
TRO SIAN wg u coud as Ube be 575,024,862 44,824,862 
PSOI—T GOS aa ore eae 60,957,778 44,176,750 
TSOO=—T GOO marine eee 61,156,590 47,249,044 
TOOI—1OOS). 5n5 ware ie eae 85,165,202 64,781,005 
LOCO —1OLOm ame ee ee 78,192,891 68,189,739 





Moreover, there has been only a slight decline inthe amount of 
grain shipped from St. Louis to New Orleans, and this decline could 
not account for the entire cessation of the river traffic in grain. 
In 1909 the five most important through rail routes from St. Louis 
to New Orleans probably carried more than 12,000,000 bushels of 
grain and grain products from and through St. Louis to New 
Orleans. This amount is more than was ever carried on the river 
except for two years, 1880 and 18809. 

There must be other reasons, then, for the diminution of the 
grain movement on the Mississippi. The decline in the importa- 
tion of German cement has been given as a cause of the decline 
in the boat business between St. Louis and New Orleans. It is 
thought that the cement traffic, as a return load, enabled the boat 
lines to remain in business. But the former president of the old — 
St. Louis and Mississippi Valley Transportation Company stated 
to the writer that the revenue from the up-stream business never 
amounted to a “drop in the bucket” toward dividends. On 
account of the current the up-stream traffic does not pay barge lines. 

The traffic managers of grain dealers at Memphis and other 
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distributing points state that grain cannot be shipped from the 
northern fields to lower Mississippi Valley points by boat for several 
reasons. The grain originates on the farms and is shipped on a 
through rate with milling-in-transit privileges at St. Louis or other 
points, allowing only 10 or 11 cents for the proportion south of 
St. Louis, when destined to New Orleans, or some 7 cents when 
destined to Memphis. The mills at St. Louis are served by rail 
spurs, saving drayage; and the dealer at Memphis usually avoids 
drayage by locating his warehouse on the belt line, whereas the oscil- 
lating river stage prevents the location of warehouses to advantage 
on the wharf. Or, the grain is shipped to Memphis for milling, and 
is sent out by the dealer to his customers on the through rate from 
the northern field to the planter in Mississippi or elsewhere. 
The lack of depth in the river channel is the reason commonly 
assigned for the falling-off in river traffic. But the channel has 
been markedly improved since 1890, when barge traffic was flourish- 
ing. The low-water channel between St. Louis and Cairo was about 
4 feet in depth in 1890; it is now 8 feet. The barges in the palmy 
days of river traffic, even when more water was available, rarely 
loaded to a draft of more than 8 feet. The officers of the old barge 
lines do not assign lack of depth of channel as a cause of the destruc- 
tion of their business. They say it was due to rail competition. 
The railways serve the wheat-growing regions; and when they 
extended their through service to the South, built tracks to all 
important collecting points, constructed elevators on their lines, 
and made the rates so low that the boat lines could no longer attract 
the grain to the river, then it was that the keen financiers who 
‘directed the business organization of the barge companies sold the 
equipment and retired before their more efficient competitors. 
The managers of the old Mississippi Valley Transportation Com- 
pany state that they were backed by able and keen financiers, 
that they could have built steel barges or any other equipment that 
would have made the river business a paying business, but that they 
saw that they could never retain enough traffic to pay dividends. 
They further assert now that no barge line can ever attract the 
business, that the railways will “take the business” without regard 
to the kind of equipment that may be floated on the river. 
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Before leaving the discussion of freight movement from St. 
Louis by barge, the movement of coal to and from St. Louis should 
be considered. A favorite idea of waterway advocates is that low- 
grade freight would seek an improved Mississippi. Many think 
coal would be shipped by water from southern Illinois to St. Louis 
and Chicago, or from St. Louis to the South. The coal in the latter 
case would be collected at St. Louis from the Illinois mines. The 
statement of a few conditions and rates will show that this is improb- 
able. The Union Electric Light & Power Company of St. Louis is 
located on the bank of the river, A letter from this company states: 
“‘We are not receiving coal by river; all our coal comes by rail from 
the near-by fields in Illinois, as the price is much cheaper than to 
get coal by water. Our coal requirements are over 300,000 tons a 
year at an average cost of $1.15 per ton f.o.b. the power stations.” 
The Western Kentucky Coal Company now carries coal from the 
mines on the Ohio River near Providence, Ky., to Memphis, but 
this company has found it impracticable to furnish coal to the 
above-named important consumer, even on the very banks of the 
river at St. Louis. There is all the water needed, but the railways 
furnish coal cheaper than the boat company can.. If coal cannot 
be carried from the banks of the Ohio to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, in competition with rail coal, how could it be 
carried up stream through a system of locks and canals, in addition 
to the journey to St. Louis, for 363 miles to Chicago in competition 
with direct railways? If the boats could reach the mines in south- 
ern Illinois, and would carry the coal free to Chicago, the drayage 
rate for city deliveries might still involve an expense as great as the 
cost of delivery by railway. Coal is loaded throughout central Illi- 
nois and carried by rail to any team track in Chicago or St. Louis 
for from 3 to 4 cents a hundred, or 1 cent more than the cost of 
drayage for a distance of one mile in St. Louis. 

As shown in Section 3 of Table XXV, potatoes are a commodity 
that moves in large quantities from St. Louis to Memphis, but 
potatoes grow in Minnesota or elsewhere and are moved on special 
schedule with attendants, usually. The 3 cents difference between 
boat and rail rates would not balance cost of transfer, even if there 
were no other advantages of shipping by rail. Manufactured iron 
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moves from St. Louis to Memphis at 9 cents by boat and 13 by rail, 
but the drayage of 2} cents at each end of the haul, not to mention 
the insurance, makes the rail rate cheaper. Fire-brick moves from 
St. Louis to Memphis and New Orleans at the same rates by rail 
or river. But the brick from points north and west of St. Louis 
moves through St. Louis to these points on a through rate which 
allows less than the local rates for the section of the route between 
St. Louis and Memphis. For two reasons the boats could not 
carry brick from St. Louis to lower river points: (1) Fire-brick 
fleaks easily, and is packed in straw in cars on the tracks at the 
kilns 8 miles west of St. Louis. (2) For the boats to obtain this 
brick, it would be necessary to switch the cars to the wharf and 
transfer to the boat. The cost of switching and transfer at origin 
and the damage by fleaking make the rail rates cheaper, even if 
insurance, drayage, and switching at destination be disregarded. 

Beer from St. Louis to New Orleans moves at 16 cents by boat 
and 22 by rail, but insurance is 2 cents and only 4 cents are left 
for drayage at both origin and destination. Car wheels and certain 
other articles of machinery move at 15 cents by boat and 22 cents 
by rail from St. Louis to New Orleans. It would seem that the 
boats might attract this class of business though the margin under 
the rail rates is small. 

A fair idea of the nature of the freight carried from St. Louis 
to New Orleans in 1911 on the reduced rates made by the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company may be obtained from the follow- 
ing itemized statement of one of the cargoes. The towboat 
“Mariner” arrived at New Orleans on September 5, 1911, with the 
steel barge ‘Edward E. Green” and another in tow, and according 
to the New Orleans Picayune of September 6, brought the following 
items of freight: 800 sacks of corn; 200 sacks of oats; 2,240 pieces 
of bar iron; 561 bundles’ of bar iron; 226 barrels of chain; 4,649 
bundles of singletrees (iron?); 120 bottles of beer; 234 car 
jacks; 100 crates of tinware; 825 rolls of roofing paper; 864 
cases of baking powder; 1,550 bundles of galvanized iron; 271 
bundles of wire fencing; 2,400 bundles of water pipe; 9,000 sacks 
of cement; 1,012 empty barrels; and a quantity of miscellaneous 
freight. 
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* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 





Passing Section 4 of the table, Section 5 shows that cotton is 


the commodity shipped in largest amount from Memphis to New 
Orleans by rail. The movement of cotton in the lower Mississippi 
Valley is a good example of the efficiency of the railways in competi- 
tion with even a broad and deep waterway, such as the Mississippi 
is below Memphis. It is not difficult to understand why cotton 
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will probably never be shipped agairi in important quantities 
between Memphis and New Orleans by water. The rail rate on 
compressed cotton is $1.00 a bale. On cotton shipped by river the 
insurance rate for 1910 was 50 cents a bale;? the drayage from the 
compress, 25 cents; and the damage to cotton from muddy banks 
and exposure to the weather is perhaps equal to the remaining 
25 cents a bale. Perhaps therefore cotton from the compress at 
Memphis would not be shipped by boat, even if there were no 
charges for the boat haul, and yet the rate was 60 cents a bale in 
1911. The charges, then, by boat were virtually $1.35 against 
only $1.00 by rail. Moreover, when cotton is shipped into Mem- 
phis by rail the rate out is only 90 cents when destined to New 
Orleans. One of the largest cotton factors of Memphis stated to 
the writer that “almost any other commodity could be shipped 
by river from Memphis to New Orleans better than cotton.” 
But the grain dealers of Memphis were of the same opinion con- 
cerning grain from St. Louis. Indeed, almost every shipper along 
the route can explain why his commodity cannot be shipped by 
river. 

A large planter and ginner near Greenville whose gin is located 
scarcely 200 yards from the levee, on being asked why he did not 
ship his cotton by river, said: “Too far to haul it.”” The river 
landing at this point is only three miles inside the levee, the average 
distance from the levee. There are other reasons why he does not 
ship by river. One of them is that it costs more to ship by river, 
even if the wagon haul at Gunnison be not considered. He 
markets his cotton at Memphis. The boat rate from Gunnison to 
Memphis is 75 cents per bale, the levee tax 10 cents, the insurance 
35 cents, and the drayage at Memphis 25 cents, a total of $1.45 
per bale. The rail rate, which ‘practically includes the insurance, 
is $1.375 per bale, and the saving by rail is 7} cents, in addition 
to the cost of the wagon haul at Gunnison. Moreover, when the 
cotton is destined beyond Memphis, it is shipped on a through bill 
of lading and compressed in transit. The bill of lading is negotiable 


t This rate could probably be reduced for steel barges, but the Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company was unable to induce the cotton factors of Memphis to ship 
by river in 1911. 
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when the cotton is receipted for at point of origin by the carrier. 
At present the boat lines do not issue through bills of lading, and a 
heavy bond would be necessary to enable them to issue order bills 
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* The rail rates are lower than the beat rates. 


of lading on large amounts of cotton. 
is shipped on a through rate from the farm to the point of desti- 
nation, a northern mill, or a seaport. The through rate allows 


The larger part of the cotton 
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SECTION 6. RATES SOUTHWARD FROM GREENVILLE, VICKSBURG, NATCHEZ, 
AND BATon ROUGE 
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compressing en route and is usually lower than.a combination of 
the locals. The case of the planter above is discussed because he 
is favorably located for river shipping. The planter whose farm is 
not situated immediately outside the levee, or is located between 
landings, even on the levee, has still more to lose by shipping by 
river. With the present rail service and rates, no wide territory 
in the Mississippi Valley can be served by a waterway, regardless 
of depth. The present shipping is largely confined to the strip 
within the levees, and for local shipping 30 feet of water would not 
increase the economy of shipping on the river. 

The traffic agent of a boat company at Greenville stated to the 
writer that the freight business near Greenville was confined to the 
traffic within the levees. He said that the farmers could not be 
blamed for not hauling their produce over the levee inasmuch as 
the railroads were located immediately outside, and carried freight 
at the same rates as the boat companies did. 

The traffic managers of the packet lines on the Mississippi are 
a unit in their conviction that an increase in the depth of the chan- 
nel with the present rail rates would give them no aid. They point 
out that they cannot get the freight to carry. One manager 
stated that he formerly carried cement, but that a wagon haul was 
necessary, and that the managers of the plants now inform him 
that the railways have laid spurs to their plants, and that they can 
no longer give him the business. The same boat manager said to 
the writer that there were certain firms in St. Louis which received 
freight from his line, and that they were shipping important 
amounts of freight to a point on his line, but that the officials had 
informed him that they could not ship by boat even if there were 
no charge. The drayage, the insurance, and the damage from 
handling would have been more than the rail rate. 


It is interesting to note in Section 7 of Table XXV the com-. 
modities that are shipped in largest amounts from New Orleans to 
Chicago, and the rates. First appears lumber, which is shipped by 
rail at the local rate of 24 cents. The origin of the larger part of 
it is in Louisiana west of the Mississippi. Not a foot of this com- 
modity is shipped by river to Memphis or St. Louis; hence it is 
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improbable that it could be shipped beyond these points and 
through a combined canal and river channel from St. Louis to 
Chicago. 
TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 7. Rates NORTHWARD FROM NEW ORLEANS 
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iam beraer er TOE LAW Am ROU CATE, «ao ctelet ls ee sy fal es 
IRimaehists acl ooo Be eG [teh |SEin oo coum mane TOM se ia 
Green beans..... 40 |6r |21 | Green peas..... SOM jOn nr 
Cairo, DMs acs. -)5- Orangese tears e- 35 |35 | o | Sweet potatoes..|22 |32 |10 
(BECUS eaters ccherenus 20) |§0 |/20. || Radishes..2 1... 30 |50 |20 
Squashes........ 30 |50 |20 | Cabbage....... 30 134 | 4 
Cauliflower...... 22 |34 |12 








a a EEE 
* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 
+ No rates in effect by river. , 
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TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 7.—Continued. RatES NoRTHWARD FROM NEW ORLEANS 


























22. 2/85 ; 22/42] 83 
To Commodity 2 & = Si 2 FI Commodity g ee 3 e = a 
Sugareecsee mice: reo nie, EY | Abbe yips ca ceoa. 22 |18 | 4* 
Saltese to |t5 | 5 | Bananas....... t 143 
Cofiees! Ac secret TSN(23 1 5) Sisal ee erate y. ney eel || 
; (Bagging eerie ED UA es) RICE cemeteries r7, 124 9 
St. Louis, Mo. ..- ( |fanufactured Fertilizer....... mre (Bay || 
Tigovalean owions ae 16 jar | 5 | Cottonoil...... TB 22 | 4 
Cotton-seed meal |14 |19 | 5 
Nitrate of soda ..|/10 |15 | 5 
a bumbersrrcreece ee 230i banalaseere ster 2a 46 
Sisalic.Gairencanere ters DSi dpe | MOULAL penn cters vs eee 
5 Coffee erica ne se Mbt 2Gr erie) Sal Cnerencteract iter es Giri 2) 
Peoria, Il. ..... TRICE emer -conserens bs |ZOUlinc eS Weebl POCALOES |. allele 32m rere 
SycUpiea sae ste eee 27/allrc le KOSI aera aee seers Sear 2OV terete 
Murpentine s.r eye ( Gia lerene 
Lumbers. aces eva 24 | ste SUSAN omer erect as ole 
Coffeehnntrr as Lae (250) Saale bananaseeecer pa. Fe 5 leks 
Orangeseaniscsie = ...|46 |...| Syrup ......... Bega Oy 
Chicago Tle jie en alIRicee tote n ae 1 [300] ae | Cottonoil’ eee. eral 
Manufactured : Cotton-seed meal]... .|23 
{PON eerste teres seclAGE lo coll LONE. 5 6.5.00 = aae|40 
Cotton-seed hulls 23 

















* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 
¢ No rates in effect by river. 


A certain amount of coffee was last year carried to St. Louis 
by boat at 18 cents, and this is probably the freight that is most 
available for river traffic between these points. Coffee is received 
on the wharf at New Orleans and is delivered to the coffee merchants 
at St. Louis located only two blocks from the wharf. Oranges and 
bananas, of course, could not be carried on boats for long distances. 
Rice could not be obtained easily for boats as it is shipped 
from the fields to destination. Sugar, which is manufactured at 
New Orleans, would seem to be as available as coffee, except that 
the rate is less. The difficulty that the American Sugar Refinery 
met a few years ago, when it attempted to make regular shipments 
of sugar to St. Louis, was that the revenue was not enough to pay 
the cost of pulling the barge up stream for a thousand miles. The 
rail rate is 17 cents and the boat rate last year was 12 cents. The 
first barge load received at St. Louis from New Orleans in rorr 
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TABLE XXV—Continued 
SEcTION 8. Rates NorTHWARD FRoM Baton Rouce, NatcHEz, VICKSBURG, AND 







































































GREENVILLE 
From Baton R: t i 2fla8 38 : elk as 
aton Rouge to Commodity 3 i 3 2 3 a Commodity 8 S 3 3 28 
Watches Miss: «. UPS rer are: 8 |r0 | 2 | Molasses....... 8 |10 | 2 
2 ie, RICE RRs Fe 8s 7 \r0 | 3 | Petroleum...... Tie || ate 
Vicksb ie Molasses........ 3) | row22,)elbumber. 2.6 jane |e [lhe 
Nhe Te age INGOs 6 ae eee 7 |9 | 2 | Petroleum...... 8 | 6 | 2* 
; Tumbersp cee Ee oS 8 
Memnhis. ‘Tenn... Fl A oly OVEUDS cis eiage s Io | 2 
rage So Ga IELorses ears T |13 |..-.| Household goods/13 |17 | 4 
Carrols. 2a cw Thumbersereseer alsa 
Eas No um Demers i (eS legal SWSRIR. sc onoes 5c wee ty 2 bls 
; pe eae SVEUPan ale chic: I2 |2t | 9 
Peoria. psi. ects umberie a srcceis Hei23 : 
; A] eum bers cres1e cc «2 ent 2ASoe el OCEAD LOM eer areal ever II 
GhicagosUllsp) san. Cotton-seed meal |.../23 |...| Cotton-seed hulls}. . .|23 
SUPaT Ae cco rele wee 23) iIiere «il MLOLASSES)c.s mictoye of ees 27 
From Natchez, Miss., to 
‘ : Cotton-seed meal | 8 |10 | 2 | Cotton-seed hulls} 8 |10 | 2 
ESS See Corliae acon: Smesaiese 
Greenville, Miss.... |Horses.......... i? (beetligon 
‘ Phimtbersr eer ise Oule sale Cotton ollanas 12 |t7 | 5 
Memphis, Tenn... .. PotatoeSaertee a I2 |12 | 0 
Corry Able peeore Jeumberse vee. tse< 13/13 | 0 
E umbenrae secs rae Onl lmeaen (e Cattlescrem eter. fa (LOM Wverere 
SOLES, Gn eee Cotton-seed meal |12 |15 | 3-| Cotton-seed hulls/r2 |15 | 3 
. Cottonloil.. 4... onto) || aerated Bihan evens ae alee e 20 
Chicago, Ill} ...... Potatoes........ Sere 3 Gelines 
Peoria Panes ses Tsumbereaac -cre's cnt 22 
From Vicksburg, Miss., to 
Cured meats ....|z0 |18 | 8 | Fresh meats....|18 |25 | 7 
Greenville, Miss.... + |Lumber......... to | 6-| 4*| Manufactured 
‘Petroleum’, ./../...,. eT EAs ION ays syste ao 2 T2 |r2\o 
Pamber sry a. er LOel om er Cotton) Olja. +t 1 jae |B 
Memphis. T: Manufactured Cottoners ene. 18 |20 | 2 
al Woah aaeee se Rel eaten wae 12 |r2 | o | Lard compound .|io |15 | 5 
Machinery ...... Iz |17 | 6 
(Cari see cobs uma beter tt se) rag [oa 
Poumalbeniaysrerstrs ot SZ BS esa Cha LOM eres ro |Ir | 1 
St. dcouis; Mo; 2.5... Gottomieas cence. 20 |30 |t0 | Cotton-seed meal|ro |15 | 5 
Cotton-seed hulls |14 |19 | 5 | Dry goods ..... 60 |go |30 
IPEGria, Willers ck umiber.s aes. soci [box 














* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 
+ No rates in effect by river. 
t This rate is $4 per thousand feet by barge but is equal to 13 cents a hundred. 
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SEcTION 8.—Continued. RATES NORTHWARD FROM BATON ROUGE, NATCHEZ, 
VICKSBURG, AND GREENVILLE 

















22|_ 2/38 22/_3\53 
From Greenville, Miss., to Commodity 3 a Fi fe a 5 Commodity 3 & 3 Z a FI 
Ibumbersn pea gee eceele Ororoi: 6 ee ae yp Ae) 
Memphis, Tenn..... 4} |Cotton-seed meal | 8 | 8 | o-| Cotton-seed hulls} 8 | 8 | o 
Cotionolee ya: 12 |t7 | 5 | Naval stores....|12 |17 5 
Cairowil ee oecis ce eae ILumberse eer ee £2 |T3) | 5 
Dt, Louis IMO samen summa er sree en 12 |15 | 3 | Cottonoil...... I5|22 i 
Peoria gl te 2 .ces eee umabenr ea mjaraters eco 2D | ses 
Rum bere e Jhnl2b | sent Cotton oil sana 27 
Chicagopll jae ae Cotton-seed meal }.../18 |...] Cotton-seed hulls}. ../18 |... 
Supa anaes oe Se al47 |: et OCrapHronia ns. EO aot 

















* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 

{ No rates in effect by river. 
consisted of more than a thousand tons of sugar. A commodity 
that is imported and shipped by rail from New Orleans to St. 
Louis and Chicago is sisal. It moves at 15 cents to St. Louis and 
18 to Chicago. These rates are equivalent, roughly, to 3 mills 
per ton mile by rail, or less than 2 mills by the proposed waterway. 
It appears to the writer that these rates are so low that boats can- 
not carry this freight. The governor of Michigan’ recently made a 
strong plea before the Waterway Association for a waterway that 
would bring sisal to the farmer at a low freight rate. The rail rate 
to Jackson, Mich., is 23 cents from New Orleans. The insurance 
would be at least 3 cents a hundred pounds, if shipment were by 
boat; and the local rail rate from Chicago to Jackson, Mich., is 
12 cents. There would be left for the boat rate from New Orleans 
to Chicago, 1,600 miles, only 8 cents per hundred pounds. The 
boats could not carry this commodity for that distance up stream, 
if the depth of the channel were unlimited, for that rate.” ; 


These examples might be increased in number, but it is believed 
that they are sufficient. They indicate some of the conditions of 


*Governor Warner said: “I believe the freight rate on that [sisal] alone would 
be cut in two if we could send that by boat even as far as St. Louis.” : 

? The rate of 12 cents is the class rate for carloads. If a commodity rate as low 
as 7 cents for the distance of 209 miles should be made, the rate accruing to the boat 


line including both terminal charges would be only 13 cents for 1,600 miles or 12 
mills per ton-mile. ‘ 
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shipping that make the railways more efficient than boats. The 
writer has been led to ask how the traffic managers of the boat 
companies obtain the small amount of freight now shipped by boat, 
rather than why the river traffic has declined. The answer to this 
question is that there is a limited amount of boat business for which 
the railways cannot compete. That is, at least one of the termini 
of the shipment is a point not served by a railway. However, this 
traffic is decreasing as new lines and feeders are constructed and 
as plants locate on rail lines and spurs. 


TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 9. Rates NorRTHWARD FROM MEMPHIS AND CAIRO 






































eo} of H's e| o| 4's 
From Memphis, Tenn., to Commodity Salma ae Commodity gsiesige 
SM | SM \5 & SM\S6)5 S 
Wrambereeiays 2 oes: Io |10 | o | Lard compound.|15 |13 | 2* 
(Ghigo ls Seatac Cotton-seed meal |z5 | 9.-| 6* 
ombernenee = er T2122 ony Cotton oils... Io |14 | 4 
Cotton-seed meal | 7 |10 | 3 | Cotton-seed hulls} 7 |10 | 3 
: Tronypiper. vente 1g |25 | 6 | Machinery..... 18 125 | 7 
Bi Louis, Mo....<: Cattle te aarteaeys 18 |rz | 7*| Lard compound.|r2 |18 | 6 
Cottonerriae see to |z5 | 5 | Woodenware .../16 |23 | 7 
Weliclesuartnsce- ZS RIB5 ui toN 
‘ IGWoM S256 ook e ...|16 |...] Cotton-seed meal]. ../14 
Peoria, Ill.f........ Cotton-seed hulls |. ..)13 
Testing Nei 4 oc aor Be GOn peel mCOLLOR Olle eceee Ss |P2® flier 
Cotton-seed meal }.../16 |...| Cotton-seed hulls}... |16 
Manufactured Cured meats «../...|24 
Chicago. LN a5... ac WOH eM eye aS l alan An EOLALOeS rath. ae. RISE 
(Cotton ere act. yO 2e eee ta cotton piece 
Agricultural im- FOOdS pers eal 
plementse..--. Seige? 
From Cairo, IIl., to | 
‘ Iumberer ei ascee 1o | 7 | 3*| Manufactured 
st. Louis, Movs. .-2 Wiheatitemis ee LOOM) Ane eITONs Oller art. Tonia |x 
Cattle pera ry |feree | ah 
Peoria, Llste arses ce: Wombert. + > oss v. Mee Oil eane , 
amber) aie etree ¢ Aa LOM aera COLLOD Oy seers « Soot 
Potatoesmersictia: CAs uMle oe Fig cy Oe rac Pep z 
c Roultry vacances a era eek I achinery 0 Soria! 
Chicago, Ill.f...... Rican reece nn lets .../19 |...] Manufactured 
(rosspulcstame naa mie EO) Mons ALONE ose, cas sess soe 82 
idespmere erat .|16 
































* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. ; 
+ No through boat rates in effect; combinations of locals are so much higher than the through rail 
rates that comparison is not necessary. 
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TABLE XXV—Continued 
SECTION 10. RATES NORTHWARD FROM ST. LoUIS AND PEORIA 









































2 £ is : yard Ps) 2 3.8 
From St. Louis, Mo., to Commodity 3 be 3 S es Commodity Se ae 3 a 
[etm bere to | 7 | 3*| Cotton-seed meal|15 | 7 | 8* 
Cotton-seed hulls) 25) (72) 03>) eRiceeeter termi ES tS [ee 
Peoria, Ll. y.shoan Fruits: jib sys erat 30) |Do) |207|| Bricks acetate 20| || 8 |12 
Cement. seer to | g | 1*| Grain products .|10 | 7 | 3* 
Water pipe...... Ts 16 |.9* 
umbereacc erie 8 Potatoes tere erre ere 12 
Beers 52. pre soy sere ee TATA eel ELOLS ten eurtokec atevere | eke 16 
Sugarieenacn spectre Fito Wm petal | Heke osemm alas ca Bo ailuite) 
Chicago Lhaeeeee Lard compound..|... TO! |'s «|, Cement’... & <4 <1 waa gy, 
imei = sta creeresralites = DE) 4 || sei CKewstes core tiers Eel Y 
Cotton. a. csaeiocl ser: 215 Are) | PEROSEMA eres) were here ssl pte) 
HRurpentinebrr ae |r 16 
From Peoria, IIl., to 
Oats oro eit Acces uses 6 ie Beer neers east lfotes eae 
i Cotton-seed meal |...| 7 Cotton-seed hulls}...| 7 
Chicago, Ill. ff ..... Machinery oa sccuiaec 14 PotatoeSmnsricrer Acoitte) 
Wheat: fo vs acre sie Pores 6 

















* The rail rates are lower than the boat rates. 

t No boat rates published. : 

tA comparison of rail rates in the Mississippi Valley with those in foreign countries would make 
interesting reading to the student of transportation, but it has been deemed beyond the field of this study, 
and of sufficient importance to justify a separate paper. Documents numbers 16-22, of the National 
Waterways Commission of the United States, 1910-11, present valuable material on this subject. 


The freight originating at rail points or at points not immediately 
on the river can be carried more cheaply as well as more satis- 
factorily by rail in almost every case. Not enough freight can be 
attracted to the river to enable the boat lines to carry large cargoes; 
hence no very low cost of transportation is to be attained. The 
boat lines must handle every ton of freight at both ends of the haul, 
while the shipper finds it less expensive and more convenient to 
place his freight in a car on his own spur than to cart it to the boat 
at scheduled periods. The rail carrier is not required to handle 
carload freight at either end of the haul. It is clear, then, that 
here is a saving of no mean significance. When freight of even the 
lowest grade costs some two or three cents for handling at each 
terminal, to say nothing of drayage or insurance, it is not difficult 
to see that it is both cheaper and more convenient to carry low- 
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grade freight, even local freight, by rail than by water. This is a 
fact well understood by the old river men but not commonly known. 
_ Because the waterway is free to boats, the conclusion that low-grade 
freight can be carried more cheaply by water under all circum- 
stances is usually reached. But the very best proof that the boat 
lines cannot carry freight as cheaply as the railways can is that the 
lines that once carried the freight between the competitive points 
have been forced to abandon the river because they cannot attract 
enough freight at rates that will pay the cost of Hagia plus a 
reasonable profit. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer has been asked frequently what his conclusions 
are concerning the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. Hence an 
attempt is made here, following the concrete study of the preceding 
pages, to state briefly the general conclusions that seem to be sup- 
ported by the evidence already presented. 

In the first place, the cost of even a 14-foot waterway is not 
insignificant. The engineers have estimated a cost of, roughly, 
$160,000,000 for the construction of the channel from Joliet to 
New Orleans and more than $6,000,000 for annual maintenance. 
At a very conservative estimate, $100,000,000 additional would be 
necessary to complete the channel from Chicago to Joliet, and the 
maintenance, including the dredging of the channel for sediment 
deposited from the sewage of Chicago, would probably amount to 
some three or four million dollars annually. These items would 
foot up more than a quarter of a billion dollars for construction and 
approximately $10,000,000 annually for maintenance. We are 
accustomed to considering these amounts as insignificant, but if 
we take one example of what could be done with this amount of 
money, it will be seen that the amount of value represented is 
not inconsiderable. 

The average capitalized value of American railways is a little 
less than $60,000 per mile, and this is usually considered an exces- 
sive capitalization. If $40,000 more be added for the second track, 
the value of a mile of double-track railway would be $100,000. 
The distance between Chicago and New Orleans is less than 1,000 
miles by several of the rail routes. It would thus cost only $100,- 
000,000 to construct a double-track freight line tapping the impor- 
tant cities on the route. Twenty-five millions of dollars could be 
expended for freight equipment, the remaining $125,000,000 could 
be given to charity, the $10,000,000 for annual maintenance of the 
waterway would probably defray the expense of up-keep of both 
the railway and equipment, and the only cost that the rates for 
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carrying freight on this specially equipped double-track railway 
would be required to cover would be the cost of operation. 

On such a railway, operated by the government for freight 
service only, could be carried both low-grade and high-grade 
freight, and the rates could be made almost anything—certainly 
lower than could be made on a waterway between Chicago and New 
Orleans. Of course it would not be fair to stockholders of the rail- 
ways paralleling the route to construct and operate such a railway 
through the government, but the case serves to illustrate both 
that $250,000,000 is an important amount of money, and that the 
necessity of constructing artificial waterways has passed. 

The lower Mississippi River is now a more efficient waterway 
than could reasonably be constructed between Chicago and New 
Orleans. The lower river is wide enough to carry barge fleets of 
any reasonable dimensions, while the several sections of channel 
contemplated between Chicago and St. Louis could not be used for 
important barge fleets. Moreover, the speed of vessels other than 
barges would be much less on the upper route than at present on the 
lower route. These conditions make the lower river more efficient 
than the northern section could be made. But even on the lower 
route, the barge lines have been unable to attract the competitive 
freight from the rail lines. The Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company, to be sure, made an attempt to revive the river traffic 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 1911. A tow with a modern 
steel barge made six round trips and carried more than 10,000 tons 
of freight; but so far did the company fail to meet expenses that it 
was forced to go out of operation, even before the end of one season. 

-It may be possible to establish a line that carries through freight 
in competition with the railways on the lower river; yet in 1904 the 
old barge line was forced to give up a long-established traffic, and 
in 1911 defeat was met by a modern barge line. It is yet to be 
decided whether a boat line can operate successfully on the lower 
river carrying freight in competition with the present rail service. 

If, then, the more efficient channel of the lower river is of 
doubtful economic value, why should the American nation construct 
at a large cost a channel that would be of little or no value? More- 
over, in constructing the upper part of the route, an important 
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obstruction to transportation would be effected. Almost all of 
the hundred bridges spanning this section of the route would require 
reconstruction to allow for increased width and boat clearance. 
This burden would fall on the city of Chicago, the municipal rail- 
ways of Chicago, other steam and electric railways, and the counties 
along the route that maintain public highways across it. The 
future construction of electric and other railways in this thickly 
populated and rapidly growing section would also be retarded by 
the additional cost for bridges. ‘These are some of the reasons that 
make the writer believe that it would be a pure economic waste to 
construct a Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. 

In conclusion, if the channel should be used to some extent, and 
should cause slightly less cost for transportation to certain favored 
shippers, situated along the route and shipping commodities that 
could be carried on the waterway, it would even so be questionable 
social policy for the nation to bear the burden of shipping for a 
favored class. If the saving were to be equal to the expenditure, 
and were not to take from vested interests in railways, the project 
would still be questionable; but if, as the writer believes, the saving 
to the favored shippers would not be equal to the expenditure, then 
the policy of taking from the people as a whole to aid a special class 
is indefensible. 
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Barges, 19 
Boat lines, 24 


Cairo, landing at, 12 

Channel, 4-11 

Chicago, harbor of, 11; River, 3; Sani- 
tary Canal, 4 

Conclusion, 98-100 


Des Plaines River, 6 
Drayage rates, 68-69 


Freight movement, 35-57; at Chicago, 
35; between Chicago and Peoria, 39; 
between Peoria and St. Louis, 40; 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
41-55 

Greenville, landing at, 13 


Tllinois and Michigan Canal, ” 
Illinois River, channel of, 7 
Insurance rates, 65-68 


Maps, of upper route, facing 1; of rail- 
ways, 51; of lower route, 64 

Memphis, landing at, 13 

Mississippi River, channel of, 7-11; 
commerce on, 41-55; vessels on, 22-24 


New Orleans, port of, 14 


_ Rates, average, 50-55; ton-mile charges, 
50-57; boat and rail, 58-97, 103-30; 
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on classes, 60-75, 103-30; on com- 
modities, 75-97, 103-30; class rates by 
boat between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, 60-65; class rates by rail com- 
pared with those by river, 69-75, 
103-30; drayage rates, 68-69; insur- 
ance rates, 65-68 

River commerce, on Illinois River, 40; 
on Mississippi River, 41-55; local 
nature of, 46-55 


Sanitary Canal, 4 
St. Louis, wharf at, 12; 
41-43 


shipping at, 


Terminals, 11-14; at Chicago, 11; at St. 
Louis, 12; at Cairo, 12; at Memphis, 
13; at Greenville, 13; at Vicksburg, 
13; at New Orleans, 14 


Ton-mile charges, 50-57 


Vessels, barges, 19; unrigged, 19; classes 
of, 20-22; draft, 22-24; interchange- 
ability of, 25-34; river, 30; lake, 27; 
ocean, 31; battleships, 33 


Water craft, 15-24; construction of, 15; 
barges, 19; unrigged 19; classes of, 
20-22; draft, 22-24; interchange- 
ability of, 25-34; river, 30; lake, 27; 
ocean, 31; battleships, 33 
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